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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


International Control of Atomic 
Energy (p. 14) 


Digest of the Article 

President Truman’s recent announce- 
ment that a second atom bomb was 
exploded in Russia reminds us force- 
fully that no controls for atomic energy 
have as yet been devised by the United 
Nations Atomic Energy Commission. 
The Russians, of course, claim that they 
are all for control of the bomb but the 
“warmongering” United States is the 
obstacle to peace. That fact is that the 
American (Baruch) Plan for interna- 
tional control of atomic energy was ac- 
cepted by the great majority of the 
U. N. commission, but the Russians and 
their satellites have refused to cooper- 
ate. The U. N. plan provides for an 
international agency which would con- 
trol all atomic activities, and have thor- 
oughgoing powers of inspection in all 
countries. The Soviet plan rejects the 
idea of a strong international authority 
with unscheduled inspections. The So- 
viets also insist on the right to veto 
punishment of violators of international 
controls should such action be proposed 
in the Security Council. 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

To help students understand the es- 
sential differences between the Ameri- 
can and Soviet plans for the control of 
atomic energy. 


Assignment 

1. In parallel columhs outline the 
Soviet and American plans for the con- 
trol of atomic energy. 

2. How has knowledge that the So- 
viet Union now has the “secret” of the 
atomic bomb affected the need for in- 
ternational controls? 


Motivation 

A newspaperman tells the story of an 
Army general who was interviewed and 
asked: “Gengral, what kind of weapons 
do you think*we will use in World War 
III?” The .general replied, “I am not 
sure what weapons we will use in 
World War III, but you can be sure 
that in World War IV we will be using 
sticks and stones.” What did the gen- 
eral mean by that statement? 


Pivotal Questions 

1. In a recent special issue of Col- 
lier’s (October 27, 1951) entitled “Pre- 
view of the War We Do Not Want,” 
an artist has drawn pictures of Moscow 
and Washington, D. C., in flames. What 
connection is there between such an 
idea of the future and the failure of 
the U. N.*° Atomic Energy Commission 
to get agreement on a plan for con- 
trolling atomic energy? 

2. Why wasn’t a plan for control of 
atomic energy included in the U. N. 
Charter? What steps did the U. N. take 
to meet the problem? 

3. What are the main provisions of 
the American (Baruch) Plan for the 
control of atomic energy? (If practical, 
an outline of both the American and 
Soviet plans can be placed on the side 
or back blackboards before the lesson 
begins. These can be turned to at an 
appropriate time in the lesson.) 

4. In what essential respects does the 
Soviet plan differ from the American 
plan? 

5. Since the Russians now possess the 
“secret” of the atomic bomb, would you 
modify the Baruch proposals in any 
way? Explain. 


Summary 

It is no joke to say that we have not 
yet answered the question: “Are we to 
have a world at peace or a world in 


Unique! Next week: Special 32-page section ‘OUR 


pieces?” Have we answered the ques- 
tion? 


Reference 

Materials on atomic energy and its 
controls have multiplied profusely since 
1945. A good pamphlet for secondary 
school students is still The Struggle for 
Atomic Control. Public Affairs Pam- 
phlet No. 129. 32 pp., 20¢. 


The Cost of U.S. Defense (p. 10) 


Digest of the Article 

The cost of our defense will be about 
60 billion dollars next year with even 
larger expenses planned for the follow- 
ing years. The huge defense budget 
arises from our knowledge of Soviet 
strength, the new role of air power, the 
need for preventing the invasion of 
Western Europe rather than “liberating” 
it, and the requirements of atomic war- 
fare. Army expansion includes more 
manpower with consequent increases in 
maintenance expenses, new tanks, rock- 
ets, and other “hardware” (durable 
weapons). Navy expansion includes 
more manpower (as does the other 
services), moving bases for atomic 
bombers, atomic powered undersea 
craft, and activation of the “mothball” 
fleet. The Air Force expenses are espe- 
cially great since plane models become 
obsolete quickly, and we are thinking 
of building up to 140 combat wings by 
1953. Atomic missile construction is 
proceeding rapidly and a large invest- 
ment is being made in production of a 
hydrogen bomb. 


Aim 

To help students understand the rea- 
sons for the huge cost of our defense 
program. 


Assignment 

1. In parallel columns (holding pa- 
per sideways if necessary) indicate the 
major expense items in the defense 
budgets of the (a) Army, (b) Navy, 
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(c) Air Force, (d) Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

2. Study the map on page 13. List 
and explain three reasons for these 
large expenses in the light of world 
geography and your knowledge of inter- 


national affairs. 


Discussion Questions 

1. To what do you attribute the large 
cost of national defense at this time? 

2. Would you advise your Congress- 
man to approve such large appropria- 
tions for national defense? What facts 
would you want to possess before mak- 
ing a final judgment as to the necessity 
for such expenditures? 

3. Why do some military experts in- 
sist that a large land army is necessary 
for the United States despite our large 
navy and air force? 

4. Study the map on page 13. What 
role must our navy play in the defense 
of the United States and our allies? 

5. How does the cost problem of 
war weapons in the Air Force differ 
from the cost of “hardware” in the other 
armed services? 

6. Study the map on page 13. Why 
may it be said that “U. S. Defense 
Girdles the Globe”? 

Activities 

1. Write a pictorial history of the 
United States defense program. Pictures 
of new war weapons released to the 
press may clipped and described 
with an accompanying text. 

2. Clip news items which help to 
explain the defense program. These 
may be gathered in a folder for the 
school library's vertical file or pasted in 
a clipping book. In either event the 
date and source should be indicated for 


be 


each item 

3. Prepare a biographical dictionary 
of our national defense leaders. Apart 
from current news descriptions of Gen 
eral Omar Bradley and others, there are 
such standard sources as Current Biog- 
raphy. See also Your Key to Under- 
standing World News. Senior Scholastic, 
Oct. 3, 1951. Part Two 


Draft of Blood Donors (p. 7) 


Digest of the Arguments 

A falling off of blood donations dur 
ing the present Korean War has given 
rise to the controversial question 
“Should blood be drafted in 
time of national emergency?” Propon 
ents of such a draft hold that wounded 
servicemen are entitled to full support 
from the home front; that reliance upon 
volunteers results in shortages when the 
militarv tide has turned in our favor; 
that morale in the services is 
lowered when civilians do not contrib- 
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Coming Up! 


in Future Issues 


November 7, 1951 

National Affairs Article: Boxscore on 
the First Session of the Eighty-second 
Congress: A survey of legislation en- 
acted in this session of Congress. 

Foreign Affairs Article: Squeeze on 
Britain in the Suez and the Sudan—The 
problems that Britain faces in Egypt, 
and the forces that led to the present 
crisis. 

Forum Topic of the Week: Should 
Door-to-Door Selling Be Restricted?— 
pro and con discussion in which both 
sides of this question, based on the so- 
called “Green River Ordinance,” are 
discussed. 


Change in Schedules of Issues 
As Thanksgiving comes November 22 
this year, we are revising our schedule 
to provide for an issue Nov. 28, and 
are omitting the issue of Nov. 21. 
,’ 








ute to the blood supply; that the Ameri- 
can Blood Bank aids civilians also; that 
a few volunteers should not be re- 
quired to carry the whole burden; and 
that modern methods of taking blood 
from a donor involve no risk to the 
donor. 

Opponents hold that there has ac- 
tually been no shortage of blood to care 
for the wounded in the armed services; 
that the huge administrative system 
that a draft of blood donors would re- 
quire is unwarranted and would be 
cumbersome; that the Red Cross Blood 
Bank has done a competent job on a 
voluntary basis; that scientists are spur- 
ring research for plasma substitutes; 
that conscription is a form of dictator- 
ship and should be resorted to only 
when all voluntary systems have failed; 
that a successful volunteer system gives 
national morale a boost. 

Aim 

To 
ments for 
draft blood donors in time 
emergency. 


have students weigh the argu 
and against the proposal to 
of national 


Assignment 

1. In parallel columns outline the 
arguments for and against the draft of 
blood donors. (Avoid copying the itali- 
cized statements which preface each 
argument. ) 

2. What is the 
whole blood and plasma? 

3. Are you in favor of drafting blood 
donors? In defending your point of 
view, develop briefly two supporting 
oe nts. 
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Discussion Questions 

1. Why has the question of drafting 
blood donors arisen at this time? 

2. Do you believe that a draft of 
blood donors is necessary at this time? 
Defend your point of view. 

3. What additional facts would you 
want before reaching a final decision 
on this controversial question? 

4. Once you have reached a decision 
on the question, what can you do as 
an American citizen to make your point 
of view count? 

Activities 

Imagine that you are a wounded 
soldier in Korea. Write a letter home in 
which you give your views on the con- 
scription of blood donors. 

2. Poll the student body and/or the 
community on the question. Write the 
results up for the school newspaper or 
a local newspaper. 

3. Interview your parents or other 
adults on the question and report to 
the class. 

4. Report to the class on the blood 
donor situation as it exists in your local 
community. The local chapter of the 
American Red Cross is a good source 
of information. 


Meet Capt. Haakon Pedersen 

(p. 6) 

Activity 

Investigate the merchant marine as 
a possible career. Your school library 
may have occupational guidance mate- 
rial. Indicate what school subjects will 
be most useful to you as a seaman who 
hopes to be an officer or executive with 
a shipping line. 

Ship radio operator and other trades 
related to the maritime industry are de- 
scribed in the authoritative Occupa- 
tional Outlook Handbook (Employment 
information on major occupations for 

guidance). Bulletin No. 998. 
Department of Labor. Superin- 
of Documents, Washington, 
pp., $3 (paper covers). 


| THIS WEEK'S QUIZ ANSWERS | 
(See page 20) 

I. Control of Atomic Energy 
b-1; c-2; d-3. B. 1-A; 2-N; 
5-S: 6-N; 7-S; 8-A; 9-N Pa 

II. National Defense: a-4; b-2 
e-2: f-3; g-3; h-3; i-4; j- -" 

III. Draft of Blood Donors. A. Group 1. 
a-E: b-C; c-C. Group 2. a-C; b-E; c-C. 
Group 3. a-C; b-C; c-E. B. 1-A; 2-A; 3-F; 
4-F; 5-A 

IV. Reading a Map: 1-North Pole; 
north; 3-north; 4-Greenland. 
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Camera Angles 


MAN IN MOTION 


By Ernest Pascucci 


Photography Editor of Scholastic Magazines 


RE good pictures accidents? Are they 
the results of equipme ntr 


possible Why 
4 young friend of mine did 


superio! 


It's not find out for 
vourself? 
George 1s 


it} 


His name is George Graphy 
a typical high school student with more 
than a keen interest in taking pictures 
He hadn't been faring too well ir 
efforts and « 

Hello, Ge 
nd OTs Oh a day 
Look alx 
painted crimson and gold 
tted 


Now’s your chance 


his 
to see me 
What are you doing 
like this? It’s autumn 
boy. The world is 
The blue sky 
Heecy 
You want to win a 
Ansco Photogra 


ime 
rae 


mut you, 


s d with white clouds 


prize in the Scholastic 
phy Awards, don’t you? 

Oh, I want to win a prize all right. 
I'm just facing reality. What chance 
have I got against student photogra- 
phers who have expensive equipment? 
All I've got to work with is a box 
camera. I can’t even photograph those 
pretty, white clouds you spoke about. 
You need a filter for that and who ever 
heard of a filter for my camera? 


Don’t go around 
Some of the 
world have been 


Now wait a minute 
knocking the box camera 
best in the 

Of course, you can use a 
All you need is 


pictures 
made with it 
filter with your camera. 
i small of colored gelatin which 


vou can buy at almost any camera store 


pit ce 


Cut the gelatin into a square and then 
» the corners down in front of your 
Editor's note: An illustrated book 

let, Filters and Pola-Screens, is pub- 
lished by the Eastman Kodak Company 
It explains filters 
for various effects and can be purchased 


in most camera stores for 25 cents. ) 


which can be used 


All right, I'm convinced. I can take 
good pictures with my camera! I can 
even use a filter. But what about action 
pictures? What if I want to take some 
pictures at tomorrow's football game? 
t ike a ke 10k 
lesk. It’s not 
the world 
good as most of 
What 


CM Camera 


Go right ahead! But, first 


ure here on my\ 


picture in 
but it’s prettv. good; as 


those you see in rie wspapers 


th? A be 


n with 
thirty vears 
the 


camera was it take 
like 
Are you 


isn't blurre 


yours, but it's der 
vondering why 


the 


picture 


} hall 
a since Dall Carnmer is in 


motion and the shutter speed was the 
usual “box camera” speed, 1/30th of a 
isn’t 
that the players are running toward the 


second? The reason it blurred is 
camera and the photographer is not too 
close to the ball carrier. When this pic- 
ture taken the ball-carrier 
about 35 feet away from the photogra- 
pher. It looks like a close-up picture 
“cropped off” some of the 
above and below the play 


was was 


bec ause I 
background 
er, and on each side of him 

But what if I can’t get that kind of 
a picture? What if the ball carrier is 
running directly across, from right to 
left, or left to right? 


Simple. Follow the ball-carrier in 
your viewfinder by moving your camera 
with the runner and snap the shutter as 
the camera moves. The background will 
be blurred but the ball players will be 
sharp. This type of photograph creates 
an illusion of violent action and is often 
preferred by sports editors 


You've taught me a lesson. It’s not 
only the camera that makes the picture, 
it’s also the man behind the camera. 


Now You're all 
set to go out and win some prizes in the 
Scholastic-Ansco Photography Awards. 
Good Luc k! 


you've got the idea 


The author took this picture with a box 
camera on a clear but not a sunny day. 
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Plan NOW to Work for 
An Art Scholarship 


The nation’s leading art schools offer 


140 tuition scholarships through the 
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f SAY WHAT 
YOU PLEASE _ 


This let- 


ters column, a regular feature, is open 


. and that’s what we mean! 


to opinion on any subject and criticism 
kind, brickbats or orchids. We 

know mind, 
Other readers do, Address Letters 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 351 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. ¥.—The Editors. 


of any 


want to what's on your 


member of the football team 

s school and the comments made 

Miss Barbara Phillips in the October 

issue are most disturbing to any 
I'm sure 

the honor system in every 

I think it’s a fine idea, but as 

I girls are going to 


DOVS ind 
no honor sys- 


school 
long as 
school 


honor system or 


tem, they will cheat sometime. No one 
is an angel at test time 

Football is definitely one of the most 
outstanding games in this country, and 
I'll agree it does interfere with studies 
at times. But when a boy really loves to 
play the game, and there’s a test to be 
taken, and by chance someone gives the 
inswers to the questions on the test to 
him, a prayer is answered. 

rhe only pay a high school or college 
hoy gets for playing the game is win- 
ing and the 


Sure 


game itself 

m cheated, but let fate take 
itself. Cheating won't help you 
that I know as a fact, 
person who seldom cheats is en- 


g run 


emergency 

( } boys dismissed from West 
I think they're entitled to another 
Everyone makes mistakes and 
As for the honor student 

1 on then 


rite among the other cadets, 


I'm sure he’s no 

my guess, for being so 
ng time 

for myse If I'd like 

to Miss Phillips 

if someone gave 

i test vou were 


hillips no one 1s 
ome Ogle shy 

d hon High Sc hool 
Louis, Mo 


Dear Editor 


letter written by the 
the October 3 
help but think of my 


On reading the 
West Virg 
issue, I cx 
own school 
need for 


It made me *] the some 


sort of an honor 


code for the students 
to believe in 
In my mind I pictured the code being 


} 


drawn up by representatives of the 


and ath- 
revolving around the 
ill the 
school 
of the faculty 
final draft. 


faces, ¢ 


honor society, student council 
letic 
workings of 


ictivities of the 


issociantion 
many groups and 


I saw our prin 
, , 

cipal and members and 
signing the 


were smiles on their 


nt body 
There 
} 

they were happy to think of the 
] ' 


iS a remnaer ‘ 


stude 
o! 
code 
future students of their 
sponsibilities to themselves and to 


} ] 
ir school 


It will be something they 
can look up to and be proud of 

Yes, thanks go to “Say 
What You Please” column, and to the 
West Virginia student for giving us the 
very wonderful idea and sound advice 


you your 


on a subject that everyone today is con 
cerned with. 
Lois Larson 
Tule y High Sc hool 
Chicago, Ill 


Dear Editor: 

I agree with the West Virginia stu- 
dent whose letter appeared in the Octo- 
ber 3 issue. It would be nice to have 
an honor code in all high schools and 
colleges throughout the United States. 
I suppose the percentage of cheating 
would go down a certain extent. But 
don’t you think boys will be boys and 
girls will be girls and the temptation 
would be too great to stop it altogether? 

Our World History class is to have a 
debate on the subject. 

Jackie Wetherholt 
Davison High School 
Davison, Mich 


Dear Editor 

And I, to open in kind, do not agree 
with the unknown person from West 
Virginia holding the floor in your Octo 
May I be recognized and 
advance to present my case? Thank you 

Point One: Mr. (or Miss) Unknown 
speaks of finding out the reasons of the 
West Pointers for cheating. While not 
definitely saying so he implies by that 
statement that there could be extenu- 
ating circumstances that would excuse 
I don’t like that. It seems 
days to change 


ber 3 issue 


their actions 
to be the style 
moral standards like shirts 
on the confronting situation 


a dirty shirt our 


these 
depending 
If the sit- 
uation calls for hero 
and 


well 


has no qualms about donning on 
the public excuses him with: “Ah, 
what else could the poor boy do?” 
There is no excuse for cheating o 
using methods. That is, 
there man cheating. 
Of course, if the person is a little less 


underhanded 


is no excuse for ¢ 


than a man 

Now I don’t mean that anyone who 
cheats should be treated as if he were 
Mr. Original Sin himself and immedi- 


ately run through a meatgrinder, but 
he should surely not be excused with 
a wave of the hand and returned to 
moral par with consoling pats on the 
back. He should be made to realize the 
seriousness of the slip and then given a 
chance to work his way back to moral 
acceptance by showing he doesn’t in 
tend to repeat the offense 

Point Two: Name Withheld by Re 
quest speaks of finding the root-cheater 
and punishing that person more stiffly 
for leading the rest to the life of crime 
He must be kidding. There are some 
things to which that might apply, but 
cheating is not one of them. Nobody 
make cheat; it 
personal decision, and all cheaters are 
equally guilty. 

Point Three: Unknown presents the 
astounding fact that most students cheat 
at one time or another and seems to 
think that is a good argument for ex 
cusing the cadets. Come now. What are 
we building, an unmorality-equality cul- 
ture? Everybody be crooked ‘cause some 
of us, even a great number of us, are 
going to be anyway, eh?? Oh, boy. Sure, 
a lot of people cheat: all the more rea- 
son to punish the ones that get caught. 
That way, there’s a chance to kill a 
stupid, harmful practice. Follow Un- 
known’s reasoning and we'd spawn a 
future full of petty thieves. That'd be 
an interesting culture, no? 

Ah, a point of agreement. Yes, I think 
honor systems should be installed in all 
high schools and colleges. In fact, thev 
should be installed everywhere. It’s 
about time we tied our nation together 
with a few tight moral ropes. Know 
what's going to happen if we don't? 
Umpteen times great grandson is going 
to spend his time reading about the fall 
of the U. S. Can't happen? Hah. That's 
what the Romans said. 

I'm afraid. But it isn’t A-bombs in 
the sky, or Russians spilling over in the 
East, or flying saucers zipping all over 
that frighten me. It’s the way kids my 
own age show disregard for sound moral 


can you is entirely a 


principles, and what is worse, the way 
the adult population lets it pass and even 
has the same attitude itself. A-bombs 
can only kill men. but that sort of stuff 

can kill Man 
What's it to be, kids? Is our 
the 


generation going to be another of th 


gone 


so-called lost generations? Because the 
adult world is leaving us a messed up 
world are we going even 
messier one to our children? Or are we 
going to work like blazes and clean the 
place up? Cleaning begins at home, if 
we're going to do something about de- 
veloping strong character. And char- 
acter doesn’t include cheating or any of 
its by-products. 

As an afterthought. I notice a few of 
the writers to this column don’t have 


their names printed at the end of their 


to pass an 





spiel. If you believe in what you say, 
you should be willing to pin your name 
to it. All people, barring the Lone 
Ranger, who hide behind masks are 
usually trying to sell a bill of goods. It’s 
nice to know who is saying what. 

Don Willson 

North Wilmington, Mass 


Dear Editor: 

In your September 26 issue there was 
an item in “Say What You Please” that 
interested me. 

I agree with the writer of this letter 
that what happened at West Point is 
a shocking scandal, but it is one that 
avoided. There are 
other more effective means of punishing 
the guilty fellows than disgracing them 
and humiliating them in the eves of the 


could have been 


public 

The bad publicity which West Point 
received as the result of this scandal did 
the school more harm than it did the 
‘cheaters.” The way I see it, when as 
many as ninety students can get away 
with cheating for as long as they did, 
there’s some defect in the system of the 
scl ] West 


ool Everyone understands 
but neverthe 


Point has an honor cod 


less all precautions should be taken so 
as to prevent anything such as cheating 
or being dishonest in any way. 

Most of these fellows were on the 
football team, and it was because of this, 
trying to keep their grades up, that they 
cheated. I don’t think football should be 
emphasized to the extent that students 
must become dishonest in order to play 
the game. 

West Point should have arranged 
their exams and work so that the fellows 
didn’t have the opportunity to cheat. 

In other words, I put most of the 
blame upon the school rather than the 
students, for even an honor code must 
be enforced. 

Neita Lynn Cate 
Moses Lake High School 
Moses Lake, Wash 


(Neita, you seem to overlook the fact 
that the honor code at West Point is an 
entirely voluntary arrangement. It is the 
cadets themselves who agree to live by 
it and agree to enforce it.—Editor.) 


Dear Editor: 

I found the “Portrait of a 
Poacher” very interesting. Although my 
uncle who was 


story 


was a game warden 


5 


killed in performing his duties, I think 
as long as the poacher didn’t kill any- 
one, I would have done as the deputy 
warden in the story did. 

Anyway, what difference does it make 
if a few antelope or deer are killed 
illegally? They increase more and more 
every year. 

Dennis Freeburg 
Platte Valley High School 
Saratoga, Wyoming 





Answers to last week’s puzzle 
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For example (Latin 


“Give 


1. He said 

erty or give me death.” 
Portuguese navigator 
Vasco Da 
Gidda; ! 
Story of heroic deeds 
Railroad (abbr. ) 

Labor Relations 

Act, 1935 


Personal pronoun 


Compose d our national 


+} 


anthet Ex 


Pertaining to two 
First Chief Justice ot 
U. S. Supreme Court 
Confederate general 


National Guard (abbr. ). 


Celtic 
Scotland 
Avriculture. (abbr. ). 
Mother 

Noah's ship 
Obstack 
difficulty 
unation of greeting. 
Trust 


We apon 


Names of Fame 


By Katherine Harding, Margaret Brent H. S., Helen, Md. 


* Starred words refer to famous persons. 


inhabitant of 


unexpected 


Twain 


Longs for 


Short coat 


Sailor 

Three feet equal 
“Grand Old Man of vic 
Baseball 


Te 
TI 


kind 

Boleyn, ill-fated 
wife of Henry VIII 
Master of ceremonies 
Military cap 
Phing I 
lo thrash 
Digit of the 
Chemical symbol for 


we Sar 


itin ) 
toot 
tellurium 


U. S. President 


id railway 


cry 39. Wild pig 
Musical pitch. 


Disfigure 


ik with 


Organ of hearing 
College degree 


Father 


Comm 
ory on Lake 
1813 
u Speak 


Born 
34. Males 
Autor 
Known 
modern short story = 


Perry's naval 


Displaced person 
Displaced person 
Author Bret 
American poet Eugene 


n biles 


as “father of the 


4 5 7 


50 


Students are invited to submit original crossword puzzles for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. Each puzzle should be built around one subject, 
which may be drawn from History, Art, Science, or any other field of 
knowledge. Maximum about 50 words, of which at least 10 must be 
related to the theme. For each puzzle published we will pay $10. Entries 
must include puzzle design, definitions, answers on separate sheets, de- 
sign with answer filled in, and statement by student that the puztle is 
criginal and his own work. Give name, address, school, and grade. 
Address Puzzle Editor, Senior Scholastic, 351 Fourth Avenue, New York 
10, N. Y. Answers in next week's issue. 
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INTERVIEW OF THE WEEK 





Meet Captain Haakon Pedersen 


A Famous Skipper ‘‘Swaliows the Anchor”’ 


m camp near 

: 
routine was broken 
rt irst time in months the Japanese 

1 N 

hold a roll call of Allied officers. The 
, . 
then that something big had happened 


he word spread that Japan had surrendered 


September of the year 1945 when Captain “The men jumped into the sea and got to rafts. Later 


| », ir > , ' > he 
Haakon Pedersen, master mariner, was taken out of the I jumped overboard and swam to one of the rafts and as | 


Manchurian camp by an American rescue team, a free man was hauled on I looked back and there she went, capsized 
ye thousand one hundred and fifty days after his capture and plunging down. Then it was dark, everything that had 
’ } PA . _ . : 

by the enemy in oil-slick waters of the South Atlantic been lit up was extinguished. The German crew picked us 


ayy h . I > } > >» > , 
Somewhat the worse for wear but very much alive, the up and took care of the wounded 
gged shipmaster came back to New York and to the many It was the Uckermark of notorious fame. Haakon Pedersen 
} } ! " 
vho had, long earlier in the war, sorrowfully did not need to refer to his log, or search his memory. She 


his funeral services. For he had been reported was commanded by Captam Hans von Ruckescheldt, later 


when his ship was torpedoed a thousand miles west captured by the British and tried and sentenced for in- 


Town in the late summer of 1942 humanity. He is dead 





After a month the Germans turned over to a German 
“ ‘ ” , 
It Is an Hour You Don’t Forget naval tanker the entire company of prisoners. The tanker 


t 
about it the other day as he relinquished com took them to Java where thev were handed over to the 
he sturdy American flag freighter American Clip- mercies of the Japanese 

leaned his personal gear out of the comfortable After Java there followed a series of moves from one 

ster's quarters on the bridge deck, and came ashore for camp to another, packed with other naked, sweltering me 
rement bv the hundreds in ‘tween decks with the hatches battened, 
It was traditional and throat-tightening act known stifling, with seawater dripping on them, Pedersen, like 
doughty seafarers everywhere as “swallowing the anchor.” others, lost weight, ate fish and rice, argued with his captors 
he uniforms, personal papers, his own sextant over officer rights, was imprisoned for 60 days as a trouble 
he'll pore over these, no doubt, in years to maker, There was dysentery and malaria. “Men died, but 


hed and valuable stamp collection, the we held on,” he related. “Always, on the ships and in the 


and the cheris 
many years in a hobby that the skipper con camps, we knew it was only a question of time, that the 
the finest spare-time occupation a man could enemy would go down and we would be rescued.” 
‘Goodbye” to shipmates and the captain ° 
pier. It had been nearly forty-five years Staying Power Through Tough Times 
it of the little Norwegian town of Arendal, Captain Pedersen joined the American Merchant Line 
ing on sixteen, in the square-rigger Formica ater a United States Lines subsidiary, in 1919, after service 
unmistakable quality of steel in the wiry Atlantic transport duty in World War I. 
yung, 60-year-old mariner. There is a metal blue The snub-nosed, snub-tailed combination cargo-passenget 
is he recalls the killing vears ships looked so much alike at either end you couldn't 
itment. His tawny hair, whiten which way one was going. But German submarines got 
war and all were lost but one That was 
American Banker, Pedersen’s old ship, and she still s 
| reign name and flag. One lav two months ag 
iw her unmistakable lines moving down the North Sea 
The skipper felt a twinge of nostalgia, for | 
ne vears, crossing the Atlantic hundreds of times, almost 
ivs on time except for of occasions when he 
lad 
} 


to rescue persons i disasters. He was g 
her coming out of the North Sea mists, for she hac 


Germans | d the ho tarboard side t fire staying power and had stuck through tough times 


12 
to us. The lifeb were shot ¢ ‘xcept one t rt She had some of his own quality, of a kind the Merchant 
side, and when the ‘ 1e( \ t. they opened Marine needs. Not manv men get to wear a decoration 


on them with anti-airc uns issued “posthumously,” as his was.-Georce Horne 








FORUM TOPIC OF THE WEEK 


Urgent: 


Blood for Life! 


A pro and con discussion: 
Should blood donors be drafted 


in time of national emergency? 


ABOUT THE QUESTION 


Of all the “wonder drugs” in existence, human blood is 
the supreme life-saver on the battlefield. 

There have been thousands of cases like this in Korea: A 
wounded soldier has had a narrow escape from death, but 
he is now safe in a hospital behind the lines. A war corre 
spondent asks if he knows who saved him. 

“Probably somebody 7,000 miles from Korea,” the soldier 
replies. “Whoever gave the blood plasma—that’s who saved 
me. I lost a lot of blood before the medics found me. But 
they had a bottle of plasma, and when they began to give 
it to me I could feel the life flow back in. I'd like to shake 
hands with whoever donated that plasma... .” 

Nowadays an American soldier is supposed to have a 
fifty-to-one chance to recover if he is wounded. That is 
seven times better than the chances a soldier had in the 
Civil War, 90 years ago. In those days blood transfusions 
and other modern medical practices were unknown. 

No one will deny that our soldiers are entitled to this 
fifty-to-one chance for survival. But not enough people are 
doing what they should do to make sure that these odds 
will prevail. People at home are not donating enough blood 

Men in the Armed Forces say this fact cannot be stressed 
too much: Preserved human blood, transfused into the veins 
of wounded men at the front, is the greatest factor in holding 
down American battle deaths in Korea, just as it was in 
World War II 

If that is true, why the shortage of blood donors? 

The Red Cross, which operates the national Blood Bank 
for the Armed Forces and civilian hospitals, says the trouble 
lies in the way Americans have responded to “favorable’ 
news from Korea most of this year. 

Blood donors flocked to Red Cross stations in January, 
when it seemed as though the Reds would drive the United 
Nations forces into the sea. Then the war news turned 
“good”—and the volume of blood donations slumped. 

Civilians should donate at least 150,000 pints of blood a 


American Red Cross photo 
A weunaed Marine in Korea, in danger of dying from loss of 
blood, gets a transfusion of blood plasma near battlefront. 


month to meet immediate needs and maintain a safe reserve 
of plasma. But during the summer donations dwindled to 
only 36,000 pints a month. Reserves were almost used up. 
It would have been disastrous had the Communists launched 
a major offensive early this month. Korea would have run 
out of blood plasma within one week. 

People at home may have been waiting all summer to see 
whether the truce talks would work out. If so, they forgot 
that—truce talks or not—the fighting went on and there was 
stil] the need for blood 

Some people question whether we should continue to rely 
on volunteers to secure an ample supply of blood, month 
after month, during a time of national emergency (declared 
by President Truman, Dec. 16, 1950). To make up your 
mind on this question, you need to know how whole blood 
and plasma are used to save lives. 

Plasma is the liquid portion of blood. Part of all the blood 
collected by the Red Cross is changed into plasma. The 
bodies known as corpuscles and platelets are lrawn out. The 
remaining liquid part is plasma. 

Whole blood falls into four main “types”—A, B, AB, and O. 
A person receiving a whole blood transfusion must be given 
blood of his or her own type 

But plasma can be made of any type of blood. It can be 
preserved indefinitely in liquid or dried form. And it can be 
administered on the battlefield. 

The transfusion of plasma keeps the man alive until he 
can be rushed to a hospital. Then whole blood can be 
administered. A life is saved. 

Whole blood is blood exactly as it is taken from the donor. 
It will not last more than 21 days. But that is long enough 
for the blood to be flown to any spot on the globe where 
it is needed to save wounded. It rates top priority for ‘ix 
cargo space from the U. S. to Korea. 

That is how donated blood helps to save the lives of men 
wounded in battle. But if there is any risk that blood dona 
tions will fall short in a time of national emergency, should 
blood donors he drafted? (Turn page) 











YES! 


1. if men are drafted for combat, 
blood donors should be drafted to pro- 
tect their lives 


been borne nuit 


te of wounded 
9S per cent. T} 


iti 

lis is 

record in the history of waz 

ry rate is far less on the Com- 
munist si 

But this record cannot be maintained, 

improved upon, without a 


constant, adequate supply of blood 


taken to guarantee that 
there will never be a short ige of blood 


led men 


Steps must be 


or woun 
Conscription of blood donors is the 
to give our service men that abso- 
guarantee 
Robert ¢ 
in his newspaper column: “If a 
his blood 
there is no real reason he 
forced to shed it at home for 
general safety of his land ‘i 


Ruark recently summed 


nan can be called on to shed 
battle 


t be 


2. The volunteer system is too risky. 
In World War II we learned the bit- 
ter lesson of “too little, too late.” But 
Americans have been flirting with just 
that kind of disaster in their indifference 


» blood-donor calls this year. 


Here 
If the ¢ 


ld happen 

ommunists wanted to make a 

ittempt to drive the United 

mut of Korea, they could 

# about 900.000 men 

We and our Allies 
be outnumbered three to one 

Had the ( hinese Reds 1T le 


} 


is what cor 


time 

such an 
1 

WW vnuld have 

re of battle 


ome trom 


there 

) 
casual 
would have « 
blood 


luring the 


pl isma 


summer 


reserves, 


were used 


there would have been an 
to Blood Banks in the U. S., 
as happened last winter when the Chi 
nese Reds drove halfway across South 
Korea. But it would take several days 
to deliver a sufficient quantity of blood 
ind plasma to Korea. In the meantime, 
thousands of wounded men might have 


OF « 


other rus} 


yurse 


died 

The home front has had its chance to 
demonstrate foresight in the vital mat- 
ter of blood donations. It has failed. The 
Red Cross can make “drives” for donors, 
which it is doing now, but “drives” can 
not always be sustained. 

The one form of insurance against 
“too little, too late” in Korea—or in a 
bigger war—is to conscript blood donors 


3. A draft of blood donors will bolster 
morale of the armed forces. 


It is for a combat soldier to 
excuse a shortage of ammunition than 
to excuse a lack of blood. 

Thousands of things can delay pro- 
duction schedules in a war plant 

But only human bodies manufacture 


easier 


American Red Cross photo 


These New York City rookie cops are donating blood at the Red Cross station. 


Within a few 


s a person's body replaces the pint of blood that he donates. 


blood, and there is nothing complicated 
about giving it. Neither is there anv 
shortage of people able to give it. Nearly 
every man and woman can spare a pint 
of his or her blood to the Blood Bank 
every two months and miss it 
The Red Cross 


tween 2] 


never 
ccepts volunteers be 
ind 59 vears of age on thei: 
own authority. It will also accept donor 
18 to 21 years of age if they submit the 
written consent of one parent. 

Blood means so much to the 
the Armed that 
tributing half of the present national 
minimum goal, 300,000 pints a month 

If blood donors are drafted, the men 
in uniform will know that they will 
never suffer from a lack of plasma. And 
the nation will never risk the demorali 
zation of its fighting men through the 
falling down on_ blood 


men in 


Forces they are con 


disgrace of 
donations. 


4. The Blood Bank is as essential to 
civilians as to the armed forces. 


The American Blood Bank provides 
thousands of pints of whole blood and 
plasma every day to civilian hospitals 
throughout the country. The supply is 
divided between military and civilian 
needs. 

Reserves of plasma are stored up 
against civil disasters such as 
wrecks, explosions, earthquakes, 


fires 
and 
epidemics. 

Weigh all these demands, then re 
member the imperative need for a safe 
reserve against the catastrophe that 
might occur in this atomic age. The 
need for blood donors is far too urgent 
for us to risk a volunteer system 


5. Conscription is the democratic way 
to share a national responsibility. 


America has long accepted the prin 
ciple of equal sharing of duties in a 
able-bodied person at the 


Crisis—every 


station where he or she can serve best 
rhis principle should be extended to a 
function as vital as giving blood. A few 
volunteers should not carry the whole 
burden. Many people wait for and wel 
the nation mo 


come “orders” when 


} 
bilizes 


6. There is no risk in giving blood. 


With rare exceptions, donating a pint 
of blood involves not the slightest risk 
The Red Cross has quick, 
methods for determining 
not be a donor. The average 
from 18 to 59 can donate a pint of blood 


foolproof 
who should 


person 


every other month. 

If people stay away from the Red 
Cross stations because they do not un 
derstand how blood donorship works, or 
do not like the sound of it, or do not 
that it is painless, the country is 
A draft of donors will spread 


know 
suffering 


' 


public enlightenment about this ‘ 


medical advance 





Ss 


1. Conscription is not necessary 

Anyone who advocates drafting blood 
donors Says, in effect, that Americans 
have not learned a lesson this year. 
They have. 

It is true that blood donations fell too 
far below quota during the summer. 
But it was a peculiar kind of war that 
was fought in Korea last summer. The 
American public heard far more about 
truce talks than about fighting. 

The main thing is: When the criti 
cally low reserve of plasma was made 
known last month, the public began to 
The pro- 


lucing good results 


Red Cross drive is 


respond 


Remember that volunteers filled the 
huge blood-donor juotas in W wld War 
II. The ilways has, 


ind always will 


volunteer system 


meet this need. 


2. A draft of blood donors would 
mean the creation of another costly 
Government bureau 

If a draft 
both men and women, it would affect 
ibout twice as does 
Selective Service 
would have to set up 
bigger than the massive catalogue 
This 


blood donors applied to 


many persons as 


rhe 


1 
a filing system 


Government 


even 

f military 

would be unwieldy and 

expensive. Worse still, it would be need- 

less, because the job of collecting blood 
the volunteer basis 


service registrants 


enormously 


can be done or 


3. The program is better off in private 
hands 

The present Red Cross Blood Bank 
has been operated on a huge scale since 
early in World War II. It is fully manned 
and equipped, is served by thousands of 
professional and volunteer staff workers 
It charges patients nothing for blood 
and blood plasma. The patient has only 
to pay for hospital and doctors’ services 
if he receives blood or plasma in a 
civilian hospital. Neither does the Red 
Cross make profits from the by-products 
f blood, which are used as medicine 

Huge rolls of regular volunteer donors 
ire being established throughout the 
These 
on call in event of a crisis 


country men and women are 
willingly 
There is no need for the Gove rnment to 
into this 


step program 


4. Scientists are making definite prog- 
ress toward finding plasma substitutes. 
There is still no substitute for whole 
blood or blood plasma. Yet 


may come when artificial plasma will do 


the time 
many of the tasks now done by genuine 
plasma. There have been encouraging 
with and 


saline sudgar- 


experiments 
A substance called 


derivative solutions. 
“polyvinylpyrrolidone” 
called “PVP” for short 
acetylene, has been tested in Korea. 
These liquids sometimes circu 


derived from 


sustain 


commonly 


Acme phot 


These Nuns of the Archdiocese of New York are having their temperatures taken 
as they wait to donate blood. All the Red Cross blood donors are volunteers. 


lation until plasma can be administered, 
or they may save a burn victim who has 
lost too much fluid. There have 
also been tests in Japan in the use of 


animal plasma in cases where himan 


hody 


plasma is now used. 
The blood 


form, spurs research along these lines 


program, in its present 


5. Conscription is not democratic. 
Conscription is compulsion—a form of 
lictatorship. It has always been an act 


country, 


} 


of last 1 democratic 


resort in 
used only in a time of crisis 


have not reached the point of crisis in 


the blo 
premature 
donors now 


But we 


At best, it is 


lrafting blood 


xd donor program 


to talk of 


4. Volunteering is a greater boon to 
national morale. 

More and 
people, through private encouragement, 
are supporting the blood donor program 
Entire working forces of business firms 
and industrial plants, members of organ 
izations of all kinds, are making the 
donating of blood a regular, permanent 
part of their activity. 

Six different groups of Red Cross 


more of the American 


volunteer auxiliaries work at the Blood 
Bank stations: Staff Aides, Nurses’ Aides, 
Gray Ladies, Canteen Workers, the 
Motor Service, and Junior Red Cross. 

All this proves that there is still room 
in the American scheme of things for 
the volunteer. Americans neither want 
be told by an all-wise Gov 
act of 


nor need to 
what constitutes an 
Morale soars when a volun 


ernment 
patriotism 
tarv Z val is achieved. ‘ 
General Omar N. Bradley issued this 
ippeal last month on behalf of the men 
in Korea: “Many of the men recovering 
from battle wounds require daily trans 
These men have had _ their 
names listed on the casualty list as 
wounded.’ It is our duty to insure that 


fusions 


their names will not appear on any sub 
sequent list as ‘died of wounds’ for the 
lack of blood needed to restore them to 
health.” 

In response to that appeal, local Red 
Cross throughout the 
country have seen an uptrend in dona- 
tions—quotas met for the first time in 
months, in many places. It is proof that 
Americans will respond when a national 


organizations 


need is made clear 











Our lines of communication across two 
Here, 16-inch guns of USS New Jersey 


IXTY billion dollars 
That 
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is appropriate 1 to 
f our country 

so vast a 

games with it. We 
60 dollar 
to end would go 


nore than 230 times 


to imagine 
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5 times the 
iat 60 billion dollars 
of $400 for 
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distance 
every 


with statistics do not 
do not tell us what 
what the money 


why the Govern 


cessary to impose 
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the 


n the people 
uur country Is 
taxes will have to 

first glance a budget looks dry as 
The defense budget that President 
tress last April was 
full of tables of 

gives us our 


the kind of de- 


the 


Truman sent to Con 
»”) 1 te ] y 
ae) pages long 
f But the 


nwures 
most complete picture of 


ind 


budget 


to have. In 


budget 


fense force we are going 


same way, an ordinary family 


shows just how much we spend tor 


food, rent, clothing, amusement, educa 


hon, re ading vacations—in other words, 


what kind of life the family leads 


Wide World photo 
oceans must be kept open by the Navy 


let go at enemy concentrations in Korea. 


What We Must Reckon On 
figure in the defense budget 
kind of life the United States 
has to lead in the world. Half a century 
practically alone, with two 
According to our 
great naval strategist, Admiral Alfred 
Thayer Mahan, control of the 
meant security, and we and our friends 
the British controlled the seas. 

In World War I we fought off the 
Germans with their U-boats at sea, and 
land. In World 
fought two land 
the Germans, 
war the Japanese. However, a 
new weapon, the airplane, was decisive 
And 


with 


Every 
shows the 
} , 

igo we lived 


oceans to protect us 


seas 


defeated them on 
War Il we 


against 


Wars—a 


war and a sea 


against 


the war against Japan was ended 
newest most terrible 
weapon of all—the bomb. 

Now we are in an entirely new situ 
Our potential enemies are Soviet 
Russia and her satellites. They control 
most of the great land mass of Europe 
and Asia, or “Eurasia.” They outnum 
ber us by far in manpower. They have 
the military advantage of “interior lines 
’ which means they 
can forces easily from one 
front to another. (See map on page 13.) 
The Russians have a big air force—and 
atomic bombs. In Korea they have 
shown that they are willing to resort to 


the and 


atomic 


ation 


of communication 


move their 


aggression 


On the other hand. we and our allies 


U.S. Defense 


How our sixty billion dollar 
budget for defense is to be spent 


are on the fringes of the land mass— 
from Korea in Asia to Germany in Eu- 
We have “exterior lines of com- 
which means must 
forces distances from 
one front to another. Our industrial 
power is much greater than that of the 
Communists. But if the Communists 
reached out quickly and grabbed West 
ern Europe and Japan their industrial 
power would be greater than ours. We 
would be encircled in a hostile world 
Furthermore, we reckon 
this: For the first time since the War of 
1812, { 


rope 
munication, we 


move our great 


must on 
the mainland of our own United 
States may be attacked. In World War I 
and World War II our enemies lost be 
cause we had time to mobilize ow 
strength and hit them with it. We can’t 
expect Stalin to make the mistake of 
giving us time to mobilize. If World 
War III comes the first blow may be in 
the form of air attacks—with atomic 
bombs. These attacks would not only 
kill many thousands of our citizens but 
would also wreak havoc in our great 
war production centers 


The Decisions That Were Made 


Therefore, our Government has made 
these decisions 

We must have a big Army. It’s still 
up to the foot soldier to take and hold 
The Korean war proved that. 
despite our great air and 
forces were almost 


territory 
Last 
sea superiority, our 
overwhelmed when the Chinese Com- 


winter 


munists intervened. 

We must have a big Navy. Our com 
munication lines across two oceans must 
be protected. The Russian navy has few 
surface ships, but it has several hun- 
dred submarines equipped with the 
snorkel, the air-intake device that per- 
mits them to underwater indefi- 
nitely. 

We must have a big Air Force. With- 
out air superiority we cannot stop the 
large ground forces of Soviet Russia and 
her satellites. And air power must be 
our first line of defense against hostile 
air attack on the United States. 

We hold our lead in 


stay 


must atomic 





weapons. In the first place, these fear- 
some weapons—along with a strong 
Army, Navy, and Air Force—may deter 
the Communists from attacking us. In 
the second place, they may enable us 
to destroy the enemy’s armies in the 
field and his war production centers at 
home. 

Against this background, let us now 
look at the defense budget and see why 
the bill will add up to more than $60,- 
000,000,000 for the next year. This is 
“what we are getting” for that money 
in the principal categories of defense: 


The Army 


Total appropriation 
000. 

Manpower: 1,531,200 

Of all the services, the Army has ex- 
panded most rapidly since the start of 
the war in Korea. It came as a national 
shock, a few months after that 
started, to learn that we had only one 
livision left in the United States that 
was “ready” for action elsewhere 

Since then the Army has trebled in 
size, largely through Selective Service 
We have several full-strength divisions 
in Korea, and are increasing our occu 
pation force in West Germany from two 
At the same time we 
anti-aircraft 


$19.900.000.- 


war 


divisions to six 
are maintaining scores of 
battalions in the United States, and our 
regular garrisons in such posts as the 
Panama Canal Zone and Alaska 

The Army, like the other branches of 
service, spends much of its money just 
maintaining itself. There are large 
‘housekeeping” expenses. For example, 
fully $3,300,000,000 of the money al 
lotted the Army is for the pay of mili 
tary personnel. In addition, the Army 
pays about $1,400,000,000 to the more 
than half-million civilians it employs. 
“Subsistence” for the Army — princi- 
pally feeding—costs about $600,000, 
000. The cost is roughly $1.09 a day 
per soldier in the United States, and 
$1.30 a day overseas. Clothing and the 
like costs about $1,600,000,000, Other 
billions go for a whole host of necessary 
items such as travel (the Army figures 
it will release 630,000 men from duty 
during the year and must pay their fare 
home); animals (216 horses, 664 mules, 
and 888 dogs must be fed); laundry 
and dry cleaning (about $33,000,000). 


at Girdles the Globe 


But when we think about what we 
“get” for our defense dollar, most of 
us have in mind the “hardware”—the 
guns, tanks, and other durable weap- 
ons. The Army is spending $8,600,000, 
000 this year on hardware. The biggest 
single item — $4,200,000,000 — is for 
tanks and other combat vehicles. In 
World War II the late Gen. George S. 
Patton with his slashing armored as 
saults showed the value of the tank in 
modern warfare. The Korean War has 
proved it anew. The U. N. forces were 
at a great disadvantage until they got 
the new “General Patton” tanks that 
could take the Russian-built 
T-34s. 

Another big item for the Army is re 
search and development. Although the 
older weapons remain necessary, new 
weapons may revolutionize warfare. For 
instance, at the proving grounds at 
White Sands, N. M., the Army is work 
ing to perfect rockets. 


care of 


The Navy 


appropriation: 


Total $15,900,000,- 
000. 

Manpower 
Marines. 

The Navy's problem in the post 
Korea expansion of our Armed Forces 
is much different from the Army’s 
World War II left us with the greatest 
fieet in world history. Much of it was 
put “in mothballs’—laid up under 
grease and other protective coverings 
Since Korea the Navy has been able to 
expand by taking many ships out of 
mothballs. These warships are very val 
uable because ships do not become ob 
solete as quickly as planes, for instance, 
and the Russians do not have much ,of 
a navy. 

Just the same, the Navy is very ex 
pensive. Much of its money goes into 
“housekeeping.” To pay enlisted men 
$1,400,000,000; to pay 
$500,000,000. 
than 


785,000 Navy, 192.900 


about 
naval officers, 
The food bill 
$250,000,000. 

Despite its reliance on the mothball 
fleet, the Navy must keep up with prog 
ress. One of the great lessons learned 
in the Pacific during World War II, was 
the importance of naval air power. 
What brought the Japanese to their 
knees more than anything else was the 


costs 
nearly 


comes to +more 


VW 


destruction of their fleet by carrie: 
planes. Since Korea the Navy has been 
expanding air strength. It is building a 
huge 60,000-ton “supercarrier” costing 
$218,000,000, and hopes to build oth 
ers. This year it is to spend $3,800,000, 
000 for new aircraft. 

The naval air arm of the future may 
provide moving bases for atomic bomb- 
ers, and “floating launching platforms” 
for rockets and guided missiles. 

Atomic energy also figures in the 
Navy’s strategic plans for undersea war. 
It is building the first sub to be pow- 
ered by atomic energy 


The Air Force 


Total $20,600,000 
000 

Manpower: 1,061,000 

The Air Force also has large “house 
keeping” instance, the 
pay of its men in will cost 
$2.600,000.000 

But the Air Force budget is notably 
heavy on “hardware.” War planes 
quickly become obsolete. The Korean 
War and our intelligence reports have 
told us that the Russians have very 
good airplanes; probably they have 
been helped by captured German tech 
Their MIG jet fighter, for ex 
ample, is faster than our Sabres or 
Thungerjets, though less maneuverable. 
So we cannot depend on a “mothball” 
Air Force. 

Nor can’ we rely on building a few 
models of new planes, hoping to put 
them into mass production if war starts 
The next war is likely to start with su 
personic swiftness. The Air Force must 
be ready the first day 

Therefore, the Air 


appropriation 


expenses. For 
uniform 


nicians 


Force this year 


In Korea a helicopter airlift transporte 
a Marine battalion to the front, six 
men with equipment to each copter. 








Acme phot 
Our air bases ring the world. On Okinawa machine guns of this B-29 super- 
fort are inspected before bomber takes off on a combat mission over Korea 
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us th protection 
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se 
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On top of all this, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff has decided that the Air Force 
should be much larger. We need more 
planes to stop the enemy overseas, and 
at the same time defend the United 
States itself against air attack. 

The decision was to expand all three 
services, but the Air Force most rapidly. 
The Air Force will start building up to 
140 combat wings by 1953, and will 
have a larger of the 
budget. That budget will start climbing 
to an estimated $85,000,000,000_ or 
$90,000,000,000—nearly half as much 
again as we are spending this year. 


share defense 


Atomic Energy Commission 


otal appropriation: $1,600,000,000. 
Most of the AEC’s work is, of course, 
highly secret. But we do know that the 
energy program is making re- 
markable progress. Production of atomic 

bombs “industrial 
production. 


atomi 


basis”— 
Our 
counted in three fig- 
The Russians 
are believed to have between 20 and 
50. We are reaching the point where we 
bomb for about the 
$250.000 


is on n 


which means mass 
st wkpile can be 


ures, and perhaps four 


can make an atomic 
cost ot a tank—s 
We ilso developing new kinds of 
omic The first 
dropped on Hiroshima and Nagasaki in 
1945 had delivered by heavy 
bombers, B Now there are reports 
that much lighter atomic 
bombs can be delivéred 
smaller planes. We also are working 
on atomic weapons for the battlefield 

such as artillery with atomic shells. In 
mid-October, on its proving ground at 
Frenchman’s Flat, Nevada, the AEC 
began tests on battlefield A-bombing 
Troops were deployed in battle posi 
and then withdrawn. (See front 
cover.) The positions were A-bombed 
to show the probable effect on ground 
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i weapons 
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we have 
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soldiers 

The AEC building a vast new 
plant in South Carolina to work on the 
hydrogen Theoretically, an H- 
bomb would be 1,000 times as powerful 


1s 
bomb 


is an A-bomb. However, some scientists 
doubt that an H-bomb can be made to 
work 
Our atomic progress has started some 
thinking about far-reaching 
changes in our defense forces. In Con 
it been suggested that we 
thandon Army, Navy, and Air 
know them and con 
bs, guided mis 
“fantastic” 


persons 
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Defense officials have warned against 


overboard” on such ideas. The 


siles and 


we 


going 
‘fantastic” defense force may come, it is 
but we must main 
tai “conventional” armed forces. 
The time has not yet arrived to say 
farewell to the foot soldier with his rifle. 
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our 
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The Atom in 


a Divided World 


. and why the issue 


Atomic control . . 


is deadlocked in the United Nations 


j ET us imagine a classroom at the 
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The Soviet Union 


rohibition of atomic 
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the atomic we ipon 


The Soviet Union 


international control in 
decision on pr hibition of 


strict 
that a 
atomic 


stands for 


order 


the 


weapon and on cessation of produc- 


the 


ion of atomic we ipons and on use 
of already manufactured atomic bombs 
for peaceful 
should carried out 
and with all exactitude.” 

Stalin “American 


exclusively purposes 


be conscientiously 


continued lead- 








Herblock in Washington Post 


“1951 now, but everything's the same except the calendar.” 
U. N. approved U.S. plan in 1948. Russia refuses to accept it. 


ers also speak of ‘control’ but their 
control’ is derived not from stopping 
production of atomic weapons but 
from the continuation of such produc 
tion and in such quantities as cor 
respond to the quantity of raw mate- 
rials at the disposal of this or that 
country 

‘Consequently, American ‘control’ 
is based not on prohibition of the 
itomic weapon but on its legalization.” 

In short, according to Stalin, Russia 
ind international 
control of atomic energy. Everyone is 
out of step except Joe Stalin. If vou 
doubt it, ask Pravda. (Pravda means 
‘truth” in Russian!) 

Let us examine Stalin's 
that Soviet Russia “stands for prohibi- 
Let’s submit 
how 


only Russia wants 


assertion 
tion of atomic weapons.” 
it to detector 

much pracda there is in it 


' 
our “lie and see 


The Great Problem 


All goodwill are agreed 
that the overriding problem confront- 
ing the international 
control of atomic energy 

And yet the United Nations—which 
this month celebrates its sixth “birth- 
day”—thus far has been unable to 
bring about an effective system of in- 
ternational control. Why? 

When the Charter of the United 
Nations was being drafted at San 
Francisco in the spring of 1945, the 


men ot 


world today is 


“hush 
dele- 


still a 
unknown to 


top, 
the 


atomic bomb was 


hush” secret, 
gates 

In fact, even inner circle of 
scientists was not sure it would work. 
As a result, no provision was written 
into the Charter the control of 
this most fearsome of mass killers. 

On August 6, 1945, a few weeks 
later, a single A-bomb dropped by a 
U.S. plane destroyed three-fifths of the 
Japanese city of Hiroshima. Three 
days later, another atomic bomb de- 
Nagasaki. Shortly thereafter 
Japan surrendered. 

In the meantime President Truman 
publicly urged that means be found 
“to protect ourselves and the rest of 
the world from total destruction.” 

The first important step in this di- 
rection taken at the very first 
session of the General Assembly, which 
convened, in London in January, 1946 
The U.N. Atomic Energy Commission 
was established. 

This Commission has 12 members— 
the 11 members of the Security Coun 
cil plus Canada. Since Canada worked 
with the United States and Britain in 
producing the bomb, she was made a 
permanent member of the Commission. 
The Big Five, too—United States, Great 
Britain, France, China, Soviet Russia— 
are permanent members. The other six 
countries serve on the Commission only 
during their term on the Security 
Council. 


the 


for 


stroved 


was 





The U.N. Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion convened at Hunter College, New 
York, on June 14, 1946. At this ses- 
Bernard M. Baruch, the U. S. 
delegate, presented the U. S. plan for 
the international atomic 
energy 

“We are here,” Mr. Baruch told 
fellow-members of the U.N. Atomic 
Energy Commission, “to make a choice 
between the quick and the dead. That 
is our business If we fail, then 
we have damned every man to be the 
slave of fear. Let us not deceive our- 
selves: We must elect world peace 
or world destruction.” 

At that time only the U 
the atomic This country 
willing to surrender it in the interests 
of world peace. But, as Mr. Baruch 
pointed out, “before a country is ready 
to relinquish any winning weapons, it 
must have more than words to reassure 
it. It must have a guarantee of safety 

In the elimination of war, lies our 
solution, for only then will nations 
‘ease to compete in producing dread 
secret weapons.” 


sion, 


control of 


S. knew 


secret was 


U. S. and Russian Plans 


The U. S. plan has gone through 
minor modifications 1946 
Here are its basic features 
An International Atomic Develop- 
Authority would be created under 
the auspices of the United Nations 
The Authority would control the entire 
field of 
world—for the 
its use in war by any 
2. The Authority 
plete control of the 
~ atomic energy—uranium and 
It would take over all known de- 
wherever thev be, and 
surveys to discover new de- 


some since 


ment 


atomic energy throughout the 
preventing 
nation 


purpose of 
would have com 
world’s sources 
thor- 
ium 

posits may 
conduct 
posits. 


3. The Authority 
plete control” over 


would have “com- 
all plants produc- 
“fissionable materials” (uranium 
plutonium, etc.) 


) 
4. The Authority 
le 


in 
+ 


ul 
35 
Woy : 
would be given 
to conduct 
atomic ex- 


‘sole and exclusive” right 
field of 
plosives. But “non-dangerous research” 
peace could be 
carried on by all nations under licenses 
granted by the Authority 

5. The Authority would have the 
right to inspect atomic activities every- 
where. That would mean free entrance 
into any country tor pur- 
poses at any time 

6. “Serious” 
fixed for violations. By 
meant illegal possession, use, or manu- 
facture of atomic weapons. 

7. To provide such punishment—and 
this is of great importance—the power 
of the Authority would not be subject 
to the veto right now enjoyed by 


research in the 


ie., for purposes ) 


inspection 


would be 


“violations” is 


pen ilties 


each of the Big Five in the Security 
Council. (In other words, no country 
would have the right to veto a decision 
to punish a violator.) 

8. Finally, when the 
guards are set up—and not until then— 
the United States would destroy its 
stockpile of atomic bombs and_ sur- 
render to the Authority the technical 
secrets of atomic energy production. 

On June 19, 1946, Russia’s repre- 
sentative on the U.N. Atomic Energy 
Commission, Andrei Gromyko, submit- 
ted the Soviet counter proposals, 

The Soviet plan—as clarified and 
elaborated during the years of pro- 
longed discussion—consists of the fol 


above | safe- 


lowing provisions: 

1. Nations would be 
continue to own, operate, and manage 
all atomic energy facilities within their 
territories. 

2. Nations would be permitted to 
own atomic materials, including the 
nuclear fuels wiich are the explosive 
substance of the weapons themselves 

3. An international control body 
would be set up. But this body should 
not have the right to own or operate 
atomic plants. 

4. The international control body 
would have powers only of periodic 
inspection of declared facilities. This 
means inspection at regular intervals 
only and of such atomic plants as in- 
dividual willing to admit 
they own 

5. The powers of the contro] body 
would also be limited to making “rec 
ommendations” to countries and to the 
Council. (No 
made in case an individual 
refuses to accept the recommendation. ) 

6. The contro] body would operate 
within the framework of the Security 
Council, and its actions would be sub- 


permitted to 


nations are 


Security provision 1S 


country 


mn 4s 


Shanks in Buffalo Evening News 


Should We Drop the Subject? 
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ject to the veto of any of the Big 
Five powers. (Soviet spokesmen have 
insisted right along that the veto power 
must be retained “under any circum- 
stances.” ) 

7. A treaty would be 
lawing the production and use of atomic 
weapons. In_ other atomic 
weapons would be “prohibited” by an 
agreement based only upon the 
promises of the countries signing it. 

8. Individuals guilty of violating 
this treaty would be punished by 
their own national governments and 
not by any international tribunal. 

9. Existing stockpiles of atomic 
bombs would be destroyed at the same 
time international control is created. 

On November 4, 1948, the General 
Assembly went on record approving 
overwhelmingly the U. S. plan. Only 
Russia and the five Soviet-controlled 
countries cast their votes against it. 


signed out- 


words, 


Atomic Deadlock 

Thus the U. S. plan has become in 
fact the U.N. plan. 

Meanwhile, the U.N. Atomic Energy 
Commission was getting nowhere. Rus- 
sia persistently refused to accept the 
majority plan 

The Commission has not met since 
July 29, 1949. On that day--its last 
meeting—it passed a resolution declar 
ing that the deadlock “was bevond its 
competence to overcome.” 

The international control 
may be brought up again when the 
Paris on 


issue of 
60 member nations meet in 
November 6 for the sixth annual ses- 
sion of the U.N. General Assembly. 
Last month, Mr. Baruch, author of 
the majority plan, told the press that 
although the Russians had the know 
how to atomic this 
did not change the practicality of the 
U.N. plan. He asserted that as long 
as the basic safeguards in the plan re- 
the rights of United 


produce bombs, 


mained—namely 
Nations 
trol, ownership 
made no difference 
try has the bomb or five 
The U.N. plan pro 
vides for an_ international agency 
which would contro] all atomic ac 
tivities, and have thorough-going pow 
ers of inspection at any time, at any 
place, to prevent or detect illegal pro- 
duction of atomic weapons. 
On the other hand, the 


international con- 
and management—it 


“whether one coun 


” 


inspection 


To sum up 


Soviet 


counter-proposals reject the idea of a 


strong international authority. The 
Soviets are opposed to unscheduled in 
spection. They also insist that nations 
continue to own explosive atomic ma 
terials, thus permitting a would-be 
violator to make bombs without fear 
of detection. 

There is the crux of the issue. And 
that is what Stalin “forgot” to explain 
in Pravda. 
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To Do What’s Right— 


How can we improve standards 
of conduct in public office? 

A group of Senators have made some 
proposals aimed to this 
rhe Senators, members of a subcommit- 
tee of the Senate L Committee 
pent six months investigating ethical 
nd conditions in the Federal 
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adelphia Inquirer 


Understanding 


men and other Government employees 
report publicly each year all their in- 
come above $10,000 a year. (President 
Truman also has suggested this. ) 

Who is to blame for misconduct in 
public office? The Douglas committee 
said that the blame is shared by both 
public officials who accept “favors” and 
private citizens who ask for “favors.” 
The gave its that 
moral standards are higher today than 
in many previous periods of American 
ilthough some officials are 


committee opinion 


history set- 
ting bad examples 
Before the 


go into effect, Congress must pass laws 


subcommittee’s proposals 


rrving them out 

What's Behind It: The Senate inquiry 
out of a 

of investig hear 

y is testimony that politi 

cians had used their political influence 

to get Reconstruction Finance Corpora 


into ethics and morals grew 


itions. In_ these 


series 


ings there w 


tion loans for private businesses; that 
some state and local officials were po 
tied with gamblers; that some 
collectors had 
laws in 


litically 


Federal 


} 


tax not strict 


v enforced tax certain cases 
where persons and firms had given the 
collectors gifts and other personal 
favors. 

Should a man who seeks a Govern 
loan make a contribution to a 
political campaign fund or buy a mink 
coat for the wife of an official who has 
influence with the loan agency? Should 
in official who is in position to approve 
i favor for a citizen accept a ham, a 
home freezer, or a camera from the citi 
zen? Should a tax collector accept a spe- 
ial markdown price on a new car from 
in automobile dealer whose tax account 
is being investigated in the collector's 
office? Should a public official help a 
firm get a Government contract and in 
return accept a high-paid job with that 
firm? 

All of these questions were based on 
incidents that were testified te by wit- 
nesses at recent Congressional investi 


ment 


gations 

In many instances, the officials in- 
volved may do these things and be 
completely within the law. But whether 
it is right and honorable for them to do 
so is the question which the Senators 
have tackled 

The report also raises some further 
questions. Can we make people behave 
honorably by passing laws? Or is honor- 
able behavior chiefly a matter of high 


character and personal integrity among 
public officials? 

Said the subcommittee: “The stand- 
ards of the public will be raised if 
leaders in public life practice vigorous 
integrity. They will be lowered if these 
leaders are lax in their personal or off- 
cial behavior.” 


Pakistan’s New Leader 


Khwaja Nazimuddin, former 
governor general of Pakistan (see 
photo facing page), is now prime 
minister of his country. 

He succeeds Liaquat Ali Khan, who 
was assassinated this month (see last 
week's news pages). The new prime 
minister has indicated that he will con- 
Pakistan’s policy of friendship 
with the Western democracies. A mod- 
erate, he opposes the Moslem extremists 
who are clamoring for a “holy war” with 
the Republic of India for control of 
Kashmir 

The people of Pakistan are still 
puzzled by the reasons for the assassi 
nation. It is know that the assassin, Said 
Akbar, was a native of neighboring 
Afghanistan. Afghanistan denies rumors 
that he was in the pay of the Afghan 
government. Since Said Akbar was in- 
stantly killed by the crowd after Lia- 
quat’s murder, the mystery may never 


tinue 


be solved 

Afghanistan, which borders Pakistan 
to the west, has been encouraging a 
movement for independence among 
border tribes in northwest Pakistan. 
The tribesmen, known as Pathans or 
Pushtoos, are related to the Afghans. 
The tribesmen are demanding the crea- 
tion of a free republic of Pushtunistan 
(see map). 
The assassin had lived for several 
Khan occurred in the city of Rawalpindi 
near the proposed Pushtunistan area. 

The assassin had lived for several 
years among the warlike Pathan tribes- 
men 

Because of the open support given 
by the Afghan government to the Push- 
tunistan independence movement, rela- 
tions between the two Moslem nations 

Pakistan and Afghanistan—have been 
strained. The proposed Pushtunistan 
would include the Khyber Pass region, 
an ancient invasion route to Pakistan 
and India 

It was fortunate for world peace that 
the not a Hindu. That 


assassin Was 











might have aroused fanatical Moslem 
groups in Pakistan who have been de- 
manding war on India 

Kashmir is claimed by both India 
and Pakistan. They fought a brief wat 
over the territory in 1948. The United 
Nations succeeded in bringing about a 
cease fire. 

On October 16, the U. N. mediator 
in Kashmir, Dr. Frank Graham, re 
ported to the Security Council his fail 
ure to arrange peace terms. He asked 
to be given six more weeks tor negotia 
tion with both sides. 

India and Pakistan agreed a long 
time ago that the future of Kashmir 
should be decided by vote by the peo 
ple of Kashmir. Both India and Paki 
stan refused to withdraw their troops 
from the disputed territory. Nor would 
either go ahead with a vote while the 
other’s troops were stationed in Kash 
mir. 

Last month, in the part of Kashmir 
occupied by India, a constituent as 
sembly was elected to set up a govern 
ment for the area. The election was won 
by followers of Sheikh Abdullah, head 
of the India-backed government of the 
region (see photo Most opposition 
groups refused to take part in the 
election. The constituent assembly 
was scheduled to start sessions Octo 
ber 31 

Like the majority of the people ot 
Pakistan, most Kashmiri are Moslems 
This is one reason why Pakistan claims 
Kashmir. Another is that some of the 
chief rivers of West Pakistan rise in or 
flow from Kashmir (see map). West 
Pakistan depends on these rivers for 
irrigation, and fears that the flow of 
water might be cut off or reduced if 
India controlled Kashmir. 

India claims that Kashmir’s former 
ruler, a Hindu maharajah, legally and 
properly turned over possession of 
Kashmir to India. 


Clark To Vatican? 


President Truman stirred up a 
controversy by nominating General 
Mark Clark to be the first U.S. 
Ambassador to Vatican City. This 
came as a surprise on the last day 
before Congress adjourned last 
month. 

At the same time the President asked 
for a special law to allow General 
Clark to become an ambassador. A law 
passed in 1870 bars military men on 
active dutv from holding civilian jobs 
General Clark said he would not accept 
a diplomatic post unless he could stay 
in the Army. If he retires from the serv- 
ice, he loses his pension and also any 
opportunity of advancing to chief of 
staff 

Congress adjourned last month with- 
out acting either on the nomination or 
on the proposed special law. Nomina- 
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tions of ambassadors must be approved _ stitution rather than a political state. 
by the Senate. Congress will not be in They say it is improper for the U. S. to 
have diplomatic relations with a church 






session again until January 8 














General Clark is 55 and an Episcopa- _ organization. 
lian. He is Chief of the Army Field President Truman has indicated that 
Forces. He was General Eisenhower's he wants to resume formal diplomatic 
deputy commander in chief for the in relations with the Vatican in order to 
vasion of North Africa. Later he o1 work closely with the Catholic world in 
ganized and trained the Fifth Army, opposing communism. The Vatican has 
which he led in the invasion of Italy a highly effective intelligence service. 





Che Fifth was under his command when Word comes regularly to it of happen- 
it liberated Rome ings behind the lron Curtain. Similar 
What's Behind It: Some Protestant reports are not available from other 
ministers and some Congressmen have — U. S. diplomatic sources. 
protested the Clark appointment. They Vatican City (area, 108.7 acres) in 
claim that sending an ambassador to the Rome, Italv, is ruled by the Pope. The 
Vatican would be a violation of the Pope also is the head of the Roman 
American belief in separation of church Catholic Church. Thirty-eight other 
and state. The Protestant ministers con countries have diplomatic representa 
tend that the Vatican is a church in tives at the Vatican. In Washington 


Leaders in Kashmir and Pakistan 



























Wide World photos 
SHEIKH ABDULLAH KHWAJA NAZIMUDDIN GHULAM MOHAMMED 


Succeeded Liaquat Ali Khan Succeeded Nazimuddin as 
as Pakistan prime minister Pakistan governor-general 






Premier of Kashmir govern- 
ment backed by India 
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Heavy broken line marks U. N. truce line in Kashmir. Republic of India holds 
area south and east of truce line; Pakistan and rebel Moslem tribes hold rest. 
























INP photo 


Mohammed Mossadegh 


tottered down 
New York City 


was greeted by 


A frail old 
from an airliner at 
this month 
Iranian and United Nations officials 
then rushed to a hospital. The dis 
Mohammed 
minister 


man 


early 


tinguished invalid was 
Mossadeg! prime 
He } id flown nearly halfway 
the world to tell the United Nations 


Iran’s side of the British-Iranian oil 


Iran's 
round 


dispute 
k he spoke hi 
fore the Security Council. He 
that the Security Council had no au 
thority to deal with the dispute be 
tween Great Britain and Iran. He 
pointed out that the dispute was an 
| tion The Security 
' 


Council finally set the oil con 


Last wee prece be 


irgued 


interna que 
isice 
ibers of the Cour 
on whether the 
ght to consider 


know 


do not 
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Old Man From iran 


quite what to make of Mossadegh, 
Is he a fanatic, living in a dream 
world, impossible to reason with? 
(In Iran, he lives in a room bare as 
a hermit’s cell, and often bursts into 
faints during his rabble 
rousing speeches.) Is he a shrewd 
and able politician? (He has been a 
public official off and on since he 
was 15, studied finance and law both 
in Iran and Europe, and has served 
in several Iranian cabinets. ) 

Even Mossadegh’s enemies say he 
is honest and a sincere patriot. All 
his life he has struggled to rid Iran 
of foreign influences. He fought for 
reforms inside Iran, too—fearlessly 
but tactfully. For instance, he served 
cabinet of Riza Khan, who 
set out to modernize Iran in the 
1920s. But when Riza Khan made 
himself shah (king), Mossadegh 
dared to protest. Later the Shah 
put him in jail. 

Last week Mossadegh addressed 
1 gathering of Iranian students 
studving in the United States. He 
urged them to master the techniques 
of the U. S. oil industry and bring 
their skill back to Iran. The great 
refinery at  Abadan—the world’s 
largest—is now standing idle. Mos 
sadegh told the students that “mere 
possession of wealth is not enough 

the main thing is its utilization.” 

Relatives give Mossadegh’s age as 
69 but newspaper men say he’s 
nearer 76. His father Iran's 
minister, his mother a prin 
Iran’s ruling family. Mos 
said to be one of Iran’s 
wealthiest landowners, although he 
ind dresses no better than his 


tears or 


In the 


was 
finance 
cess ot 


s idegh 1s 


eats 
chauffeur 








Delegate ip 
This Delegate 
iffairs of the 


Apost hic 
the Pope 
with 


1868 the United States 


om 1848 to 
} } nati rer 


pit ! ld | 


Vatican. The last. of 


yresentatives the 
these 
1868, after Congress cut off 
tor diy lomatic ties to the Vatican 

In 1939, President Franklin D. Roose 
elt sent Myron (¢ Taylor 
to Vatican City 


lor serve 


reside d 
January ] 


funds 


an Episco 
li in is his person il 
presentative Tay lin a simi 


lar capacity at President Truman's re 


quest until early last year. Taylor's job 
was to work with the 
effort World 
on problems involving 


finally 


peace 


Pope, first, in an 
War II, then 
refugees and 
Pope's efforts 
after the 


to prevent 
war relief on the 
to make 
war 


more secure 


Congress Goes Home 


At 6:36 p.m., Oct. 20, when Con- 
gress adjourned, the first session of 
the Eighty-second Congress became 
history. It began at noon January 3 
lasted 291 davs, long 
est peacetime session since a 292-day 
1921-22. The Senate held 
sessions on 172 days, the House 

Senate debate totalled 
an average of about six 
hours every working day. The House 
spent about 700 hours on debate, or 
four and a quarter hours per day. 

The debate in both 
Houses about 25,200,000 
words 

In the House, 6,291 bills were intro- 
duced and 1,186 passed. In the Senate 
2.347 bills were introduced, 948 passed 


The session 


session in 
floor 
on 163 
1,000 


days 


hours 


minutes of 
totalled 


Only about 250 bills were passed by 
both houses, approved by the President 
(or passed over his veto) and became 
“public laws”—laws which apply to the 
population in general. 

Next week: Major national affairs 
article on Eighty-second Congress. 


THE NEWS IN BRIEF 


WAR WITH GERMANY is over, as far 
as the United States is concerned. Last 
month (nearly 10 years after Congress 
voted a declaration of war on Nazi 
Germany) President Truman signed a 
Congressional resolution ending the 
war. This means that Germans are now 
free to do business in the U. S., to 
travel here, and to have diplomatic re 
lations with the U. S. 

HAPPY BIRTHDAY to Yale Universit, 
—250 years old last month. 

ATOMIC WEAPONS were tested last 
week in both the United States and 
Russia. In Nevada, the U. S. Atomic 
Energy fired a “baby” 
atomic weapon, probably designed for 
use against land armies. Russia set off 
its third atomic explosion, Government 


Commission 


officials announced. 

COLOR TV won't be in the home for 
some time yet. Defense Mobilizer 
Charles E. Wilson asked a halt in color 
TV work because of a shortage of elec 
tronics engineers and equipment. CBS 
stopped color telecasts because there 
receivers to make the 


aren't enough 


telecasts worthwhile 


Quick 
ON THE NEWS 


1. Identify (on separate sheet of 
paper): Paul H. Douglas, Khwaja Na 
zimuddin, Sheikh Abdullah, Mohammed 
Ghulam, Mark Clark 

2. The Pathans live principally in 
(India; Kashmir; Pakistan). The Path 
i nation of their own, which 
(Afghanistan; Pushtunistan 


eZ 


ans want 
they call 
Hindustan 

3. One proposal of the ethics sub 
committee of the Senate Labor Com 
mittee for improving moral standards in 
government is 











4. Vatican City is located in 
Its ruler is_.C.s«éPressilentt 
Truman has proposed to send a diplo 
mat, with the rank of 
to Vatican City. 

5. This month the U: S. ended its 
state of war with one of our enemies of 
World War II, ; 

6. The proposed Korean truce talk 
Pusan, Panmunjom) 





site is (Kaesong 








United Nations News a 





Good-bye, Flushing 


The United Nations said good-bye 
this month to Flushing Meadow. A 
building there, owned by the city of 
New York, had been a temporary home 
of the U. N. since 1946. Most of the 
General Assembly sessions of the past 
five years were held there. 

The 1951 sessien of the Assembly is 
being held in Paris. It is scheduled to 
open on November 6. Future sessions, it 
is expected, will be held at the U. N. 
permanent headquarters in New York. 


Job for World Court 


The dispute over Iran’s oil nationali 
zation was referred to the U. N. Secur- 
ity Council this month. The Security 
Council passed the problem to the 
World Court. 

The Security Council debated the 
question for five days. Iran’s prime 
minister, Mohammed Mossadegh, in- 
sisted that the oil issue was a domestic 
matter and none of the U. N.’s business. 
Great Britain maintained that Iran’s ac- 
tions were a threat to peace and there- 


fore a question for the Council. The 
British government owns a majority of 
the stock in the Anglo-Iranian Oil Com- 
pany, which has been ousted from Iran. 

Several resolutions were proposed 
but none received a majority vote 

The Council voted to delay debate 
until the World Court rules whether the 
Council has a right to deal with the 
dispute. 


Truce Talk Plan 


Full-scale peace talks in Korea—the 
first since Aug. 22—started last week in 
a tent-village near Panmunjom, between 
U. N. and Communist lines. Truce dis- 
cussions began after both ap 
proved an agreement to protect the 
truce area from attack by either side. 

The agreement had to do with the 
disputed point of the size of the neutral 
zone around the truce conference areas 
The Communists wanted to have a 
large zone, free from attack by either 
side. The U. N. wanted a small neutral 
zone. The result was a compromise. 

It was agreed: (a) that an area of 
in every direction from 


sides 


three miles 
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Kaesong, the Red truce headquarters, 
and Munsan, the U. N. truce head- 
quarters, should be a neutral zone; (b) 
that an area of 1,000 yards around Pan- 
munjom, the new site for negotiations, 
should be a neutral zone, with small 
groups of troops from both sides sta- 
tioned there to keep order; and (c) a 
corridor, free from attack, should be 
maintained between Panmunjom and 
the two headquarters 


Korea 


On the battlefront, U. N. infantrymen 
edged closer to Kumsong, important 
Communist supply base. It is believed 
that the Reds have abandoned the base 
and moved out most of their supplies. 
On October 23, Allied tanks roamed 
Kumsong’s empty streets for four hours 
hunting the enemy, but found none. 

Ground fighting in other sectors of 
the front diminished last week in ap- 
parent expectation of new armistice 
talks. But a major air battle—the largest 
in the Korean war—was fought on Oc- 
tober 23, just south of the Manchurian 
border. An estimated 150 to 180 Rus- 
sian-built MIG-15 jets pounced on a 
100-plane American air fleet. In the 
half-hour air battle, American B-29s 
and escorting jet fighters shot down or 
damaged 14 to 17 Red jets. One U. S. 
Superfort and a Thunderjet fighter were 
lost and several other B-29s damaged. 
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HISTORY BEHIND THE HEADLINES 


When is a Church not a Church? 
Is the Vatican the headquarters of 
an international religious body, the 
Catholic Church, or of a govern- 
ment like any other state? This 
ancient riddle has been revived by 
President Truman’s controversial 
nomination of General Mark Clark to 
be Ambassador to the Vatican. 

For at least 1,200 years the Popes 
of Rome have had one answer to this 
question. They have considered 
themselves the head of a “temporal” 
power (for time and this world) as 
well as of a spiritual power (for 
eternity). In the Middle Ages they 
not only controlled large territories 
in Italy, but successfully dictated the 
policies of the “Holy Roman Em- 
peror” and other European mon- 
archs. After the chaos of the Napo- 
leonic wars, this temporal power 
of the Papacy was restored by the 
peace conference at Vienna (1815). 
The Popes ruled a broad belt of 
“Papal States” in Italy. 





The Vatican and Diplomacy 


But the forces of nationalism and 
political democracy in the nine- 
teenth century gradually ate away 
the Pope’s secular authority. In 
1848, “the year of revolution,” a 
short-lived republic was established 
at Rome. urider Mazzini, prophet of 
Italian liberty. But. Pope Pius IX 
turned against it, and for the next 
twenty years, with the help of a 
French army sent by Emperor Na- 
poleon III, the Pope’s sovereignty 
was upheld in Rome. Meanwhile the 
rest of Italy was united in one in- 
dependent kingdom under King 
Victor Emmanuel II. 


Prisoner of the Vatican 


When Bismarck’s rising Prussia 
crushed the French Empire in the 
Franco-Prussian War of 1870, Na- 
poleon III had to withdraw his 
troops from Rome. The Pope’s little 
army could not hold out against 
united Italy, and Rome became the 
capital of the kingdom. Pope Pius IX 


refused to accept the new regime. 
He became a voluntary “prisoner 
of the Vatican,” though he was free 
to go wherever he wished. Through- 
out the next fifty years until after 
World War I, this deadlock con- 
tinued. Hot tempers cooled, however, 
and relations between Church and 
State somewhat improved. Most of 
the major European governments 
sent envoys to the Vatican. 


Thirty-Eight Nations Send Envoys 


The Vatican has a new status to- 
day. During the Fascist regime of 
Benito Mussolini, the Italian dic- 
tator negotiated with the Catholic 
Church a “concordat” or treaty, the 
Lateran Agreement of 1929. By it, 
the Pope was recognized as the ruler 
of the independent state of Vatican 
City—tiny enough (only 108.7 
acres), but a definite piece of land. 
Vatican City has only 1,025 people, 
but it has its own flag, stamps, coins, 
and police. The Lateran Agreement 
was continued in the constitution of 
the new republic of Italy, established 
in 1947. Thirty-eight nations now 
maintain diplomatic relations with 
the Vatican. 

















A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. Score totals 100 points. 


1. CONTROL OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


A. Using the numbers 1-4 arrange 
the following events in their correct 
Each counts 5. 


chronolog < il order 


Total 20 
that Rus- 
sians have exploded an atomic 


b mb 


i. First announcement 


Signing of the U. N. Charter at 


San Francisco 
Atomic bombing of Hiroshima 
ind Nagasaki 
Formation of a U. N 


Energy 


Atomic 


Commission 


My score 


to the left of each 


B. On the line 
f the following statements, place an 
‘A if it <« describes the 
American plan, an “S” if it desc 
the Soviet plan, and an “N” if it 
lescribes neither plan. Each counts 2. 


Total 20 


wrrectly 


ribes 


field of 
Inter 
Development 


1. Control of the entire 
itomic energy by an 
national Atomic 
Authority 

A five 


mining of uranium 


year limitation on the 
Ownership. of all uranium and 
thorium sources by the IADA 

Periodic inspection of declared 
facilities by the IADA 

Continued use of the 
ie Security Council 

Chairmanship of the IADA by 
a Canadian 


veto in 


t} 


Destruction of existing A-bombs 
at the same time the IADA is 
established 


Inspe tion of atomic activities 
iny time 


IADA by 


anywhere, 

Control of the the 
United States 

10. Destruction of existing bombs 
after IADA is set up 


My score 


il. NATIONAL DEFENSE 


On the line to the left of each of 
the items in Column B write the 
number preceding the branch of our 
defense forces (including the Atomic 
Energy Commission), listed in 
Column A, which it is most 
closely concerned. Each counts 2 
Total 20. 


with 


Column A 
1. Army 
2. Navy 
3. Air Force 
4 


Atomic Energy Commission 


Column B 

a. Development of H-bomb 
_b. .“mothball” fleet 

“General Patton” tanks 
rockets 
“supercarrier™ 
Sabres or Thunderjets 
B-36 
“groups” and “wings” 
i. artillery with atomic shells 


j. “intercontinental” bombing 


My score 


ill. DRAFT OF BLOOD DONORS 


A. On the line to the left of the 
phrase in each of the following groups 
write a “C” if it is a cause and an 

if it is an effect. Each counts 2. 

Total 18. 
Group | 

Demand for 
blood donors 
Increase in number of wounded 
servicemen in Korea 

Decline in plasma supply 


conscription of 


Group 2 


Korea 


blood 


news from 
voluntary 


Favorable 
Decline in 
donations 

Decline in casualties 


Group 3 


Well publicized success of vol- 


untary blood donation system 


__b. Steady supply of plasma to 
civilian and war agencies 

__c. Defeat of proposal to 
blood donors 


draft 


My score 


B. On the line to the left of each 
of the following statements place an 
“F” if it is an argument for drafting 
blood donors and an “A” if it is an 
against it. 2 


argument Each counts 2. 


Total 10 


1. There was an adequate supply 
of blood for World War II. 
would 


2. Government regulation 
lead to confusion. 
There is little or no risk to the 
blood donor. 
Reliance upon a_ voluntary 
system is too risky 

Science is making strides toward 
a substitute for plasma 


My score 


IV. READING A MAP 


Open your magazines to the map 
on page 13. Write your 
the line to the left of the question. 
Zach counts 3. Total 12 


, l. On 
the earth’s surface is this map pro- 


answer on 


which point of 


jection based? 

2. In. what 
would you fly if you were to proceed 
from Chicago to Moscow? 


al 
would you fly if you were to proceed 
from San Francisco to Vladivostok? 


direction 


what direction 


_ 4. ~ What is the largest 
island you would fly over if you were 
to proceed directly from Washington, 
D. C. to the part of 
Scandinavia? 


northernmost 


My score_ My total score 
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WORDS OF THE WEEK 


deter—A verb. To discourage someone 
through fear; to prevent him from doing 
through fear of the conse- 
The word is derived from the 
plus terrere, to frighten, 


an action 
quences 
Latin de, of 
terrify. 
snorkel—A noun. A snorkel device, gen- 
erally used in a submarine, is a tube that 


can be extended above the surtace of the 
sea. It contains air intake exhaust 
pipes The device was de veloped by the 
Germans during World War II. The word 
“snorkel” is derived from the German 
schnorkel, which means spiral 

quick and the dead—A phrase. The 
word “quick” means alive. It is derived 
from the Anglo-Saxon cwic, which means 
living. The phrase is found in the New 
Testament, Acts X: 42 

veto—A verb. The right or power to 
forbid the carrying out of projects. The 
word means “I forbid,” in Latin and is 
derived from vetare, to forbid. 

impose—A verb. To put under a charge 
or penalty. The word is derived from the 
French im, in, plus poser, to place. 


and 





Out of Chis Nettle 


They were all scared of insecurity—afraid to make 


a move ... but when had anybody ever been safe? 


By CONSTANCE WAGNER 


HE bus driver was stowing the last “Toby.” she said urgently, “d’you 
of the luggage. Toby said, “Thev’re think they'll take it all right?’ 

o take off.” He He laughed and tightened his arm 
and she laced a “Whi will! 
love sg we 


Most 


about ready t looked 
down at Sally 
through his buttonhole is it she I 
at the last minute, trv to ke p 

He smiled at her; she scarcely reached world.” 

his shoulder. Framed by a She smiled amd moved a little closer. 
kerchief, her face Mother was wonderful about 
ith |} she’s different 


thout her of course they 


We're in 
narried. 


hnger 
want to get 
thing 


might, 


him logical in the 


with its brig She said 


and eager mot iad an elfis nh it. wasn't she? Of course 


She had on a shaggy vool from most parents.” 

“She's great He stroked he: 
shoulder. “But, really, Shrimp, my folks 
Louise especially She’s 
than I am, but 


I can remember 


the night w 
He lifted 


straight int iren't so bad 


! 
mind rim} only five years older 


she’s the only 


vou 
mother 


he’s swell — sharp-looking, too. En- 
to a 


Louise.” 


Reprinted by permis 1 of the 
from Collier's 1949 


Crowell-Collier Publishing Co. 


nice guv. Youre going to 


Copyright 
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Her mouth made a little quirk. “But 
will Louise love me?” 

“That I don’t worry about. Anybody 
would love you.” 

The driver shouted, “All aboard!” He 
shouldered his way through the narrow 
door just before it slid shut. Looking 
back as the bus moved out of the shed, 
he could see her still standing there 
with one hand lifted. 

He shifted in the seat till he hit on a 
comfortable position. A week looked 
like a long time, but, in a way, he was 
taking her with him. For almost twenty 
four would be able to sit 
here, not needing to talk or even to 
Here, he could forget thermo 
as completely as if it had 


hours, he 


study 
dy namics 
been discov ered. 

right 
much 


never 

This being in love was all 
He'd never had any idea 
difference it would make, about every 
It gave direction to all hé did 


his budgeting of the allot- 


how 


thing 
his studies 
ment, the rare, stolen hours of recrea 
tion. Why, ever since that night three 
months ago when he and Sally had first 
set eves on each other, and had spoken 
ind known at that this was It 

ind in a cafeteria, of all places), life 
had | different. There was 


once 


had been entirely 
a meaning in it 
He saw Allan and Louise even betore 
the bus had pulled to a stop. Aflan 
well dressed and sleek as ever; Louise 
too, just as he remembered her. Strange 
he thought, that now they, were all 
g and where once 
they'd seemed to be merely three parts 
f a unit. Even when he and Allan had 
been in the Army, he had 
that of belonging to the family 


Something must have happened, during 
" 


grown up separate, 


never lost 
sense 
the vear and a half he’d been away at 
Was it simply the passing of 
birthday? Or was it 


S¢ hool 
that twenty-first 
because of Sally? 

Then he 
upon him 
wind-cold cheek, and Allan was pound- 
ing him they were all laughing 
But you've got so big!” Louise was 
his bigness 
grow after 


was outside, and they were 


ind he was kissing Louise’s 
and 


crving, 
You 
you're twenty-one!” 

“Well, I'm twenty-two,” he 
Tll stop now.” Standing beside 
brothe r, he realized that at last he had 
outgrown him, Not only in height, but 
in breadth of shoulder. This made him 
“That’s mine,” he 
unloaded his suitcase from 


protesting against 
arent supposed to 


said 
} 


WS 


feel good said, as 
the driver 
the luggage compartment. 


“Looks kind of beat up,” 


lifting an eyebrow 


Allan said 


“Serves the purpose, long as it doesn't 
bust open. Where's Dad?’ 

Allan said, steering him toward the 
ear, “Oh, he thought he'd better 
home to snatch a rest. He seems to get 
pretty tired lately.” 

(Continued on page 23 
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Last Licks 


EFORE hanging up my spikes for 
the year, I'd like to bat out just one 
“I told you so.” And this time I 
really something to brag about 
I'm one of the few baseball experts 
who batted 1.000 for the season. I pre- 
dicted the winners of both the Ameri- 
can and National League races! 

Take a look at the chart on the right 
It originally appeared way back at the 
of the baseball season. Now 


It’s the Yankees 


more 
have 


opening 
note my No 
and the Giants! 

In the five years I've been making 
this sort of I've picked 
six out of the a .600 aver 
age that may well be tops in the Fear 


] choices 

prediction, 
ten winners 
less Forecasting League 


I'm at it, here are my 
yutstanding 


¢** And while 
nominations for the ten 


feats of the 1951 baseball season 


1. The Giants’ amazing 

surge which saw them cop 
39 out of their last 47 
games and overcome a 13% 
game Dodger lead. 
2. Ferris Fain, who had never batted 
over .291 in his big league life, win- 
ning the American League batting 
crown with a mark of .344. 

3. Don Mueller, strictly a “singles” 
hitter, tying an all-time record by 
clouting five home runs in two days. 

4. Allie Reynolds pitching two no- 
run no-hit games, 

5. Bob Feller pitching a no-hitter, 
the third in his career—a modern record. 

6. Bobby Thomson’s_ hot | streak 
which saw him raise his batting aver 
age from the .220s to .294. 

7. Monte Irvin’s deadly clutch hit- 
ting all season, making him runs- 
batted-in king of the National League 





TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 





To follow food fads you've heard 
Are “a sure cure” is absurd; 

If you’re going on a diet 

Be sure it’s right before you try it! 
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Trick diets may hurt your health because they omit many 
foods you need for growth. Play safe! Check with a doctor 
or your school nurse before you diet to trim down or build up. 


8. The Chicago White Sox’s sensa- 
tional spurt into the first division. 

9. Ned Garver winning 20 games 
for the last-place St. Louis Browns. 

10. Gus Zernial’s tremendous rise 
as American League king in homers 
and runs-batted-in. 


*** My vote for the hardest, headi- 
est competitor in the big leagues goes 
to Jackie Robinson. He can beat you 
in a hundred different ways—with a 
homer, a bunt, a stolen base, a ter- 
rific catch, or a shrewd piece of think- 
ing 

Let me show you how his mind 
works. Remember when Bobby Thom- 
son hit that dramatic homer that broke 
up the final Dodger-Giant playoff 
game? The Dodgers, of course, were 
crushed. As Bobby danced around the 
bases, they silently walked off the field 
-except for one man. 

Let the base umpire take it from 
here: “The game was over. But I had 
to see that Bobby touched every base. 
As I watched him jog around, I felt 
a pair of eyes watching his every 
move. I looked around and there was 
Robinson watching Thomson like a 
hawk. 

“Jackie was playing the game right 

down to the very last step. If Thomson 
had missed a base, Jackie would have 
seen it. It was a million-to-one chance, 
but Jackie was playing it for all it was 
worth, What a competitor!” 
*** Since the most-valuable-player 
award usually goes to some member 
of the pennant-winning team, either 
Monte Irvin or Sal Maglie of the Giants 
will probably win the National League 
award for 1951. 

Which is ridiculous. Stan Musial 
was easily the greatest and most valu- 
able player in baseball last season. Be- 
sides running away with the batting 
title, he was up among the leaders 
in runs scored, doubles, triples, hom 
ers, and runs batted in. 

With Williams, Kiner, and DiMaggio 
not the hitters they used to be, Stan 
now is baseball’s No. 1 star. 

Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 





Out of This Nettle 


(Continued from page 21 


“He worries,” said Louise. 
Toby looked at her, startled 
about, for Pete’s sake?” 
“Oh — everything. His 
business, another war—” 
Thev had halted beside a long, low- 
slung convertible, and Toby let out the 
expected whistle. “Boy, you really got 
yourself a heap!” He grinned at Allan. 
“Bet vou had to mortgage your future 
away for that job, Junior.” 
“Worth it,” Allan 
faction. “Want to drive?” 
“Let me at it.” He slid 
wheel and Louise squeezed in beside 
him, with Allan outside. 
Toby started the car, 
familiar corner and picked up speed 
for the long stretch that led home. 
hope you haven't 
dinner for 
too. Or used to 


“What 


health, the 


said with satis- 


under the 
rounded the 


Louise said, “I 
eaten? We 
Everything you like 
like.” 

“Tf it’s chicken and dumplings,” 
said, “I still do.” 

“It’s chicken and dumplings,” Louise 
“Mrs. Kriebs would have seen to 
She alwavs liked you best.” 

“Good old Keeby,” said Toby. He 
felt a warm glow as he guided the car 
up the curve of gravel drive. Every- 
thing was familiar and right 


waited you. 


Toby 


said 
that 


Toon his father was coming through 


the bright doorway, with his arms out- 
stretched. He looked a little older than 
Tobv had thought of him, the hair 
hinner on top and graver at the 
temples, but his heartiness was young. 
“Lord, it’s great to see you, boy! By 
Jove, you can pat me on the head, 
now.” 

And, behind him, Mrs. Kriebs, with 
her broad face pink from the stove, erv- 
ing out as if in indignation: “Will you 
look at him? If he ain’t a sight for sore 
eves! Why, bless your heart—” 

Louise, he saw, had laid the table 
with the lace cloth that was saved for 
occasions. Toby looked at his father, 
thin and distinguished, and at Allan, 
smooth and spare as if he’d been whit- 
tled with a precision tool, and at Louise, 
with her black hair softly shining, and 
all of her lovely except for the slight 
tightening of the mouth: good Joes, all 
three of them. Sally would see them 
like that, too. He felt warm and con- 
fident. Breaking the news was going to 
be easv. He would just wait for the 
right opening. 

Thev were asking about school. “If 
I can keep on dragging down straight 
A’s,” he told them, “I ought to land 
a scholarship for my senior year. I'm 
figuring on getting into the US. 
Engineers after graduation.” 


Mr. Harris laughed, shaking his head. 
“Doesn't sound much like college in my 
dav. The fraternity life. Living off 
campus the way you do, you miss out 
on all that. And it was a big part of 
college, when I was a youngster.” 

“That's it,” he said. “You know, Dad, 
I don’t feel like a youngster. I don’t 
think any of the G.I. guvs do. Some- 
how, the rah-rah stuff looks pretty 
juvenile. Besides,” he went on, “you 
couldn't put on much of a Joe College 
act, on $74 a month, even if vou 
wanted to.” 

His father looked down at his plate. 
“Certainly wish I could help you.” 

Toby said, “Skip it, Dad. I’m getting 
along fine. I went out there to learn 
engineering and that’s what I’m doing.” 

“By the way,” Allan said, “how’s the 
woman situation out there?” 

Toby grinned. “Plenty of them, if 
that’s what you mean. Pretty nice, too.” 
He shifted in his chair and cleared his 
throat. “Matter of fact,” he said, “I 
wanted to bring that up. This girl I’ve 
been going around with: Sally Ward.” 
He was aware of their eyes on him, sud- 
denly alert, a trifle amused. 

Louise repeated the name tentatively, 
as if sne weré tasting it. “Sally. Ward.” 

“Well, let’s have it,” Allan prodded 
him gaily. “Glad you've got vourself a 
heart interest at last. I was beginning 
to wonder. Blonde or brunette?” 

“Blonde, but not so very. She’s only 
nineteen,” he said with a rush, “but 
she’s got more sense than most women.” 

“Sounds bad,” Allan said. 

“Oh, she’s good-looking,” Toby said 
defensively. “But she’s got sense too.” 

“A rare bird,” said his father with 
great good humor. “You're to be con- 
gratulated, my boy.” 

Toby felt the first stirring of annoy- 
ance under his habitual easy-going 
temper. He sat up stiffly and squared his 
shoulders. “I—guess vou don’t under- 
stand,” he said, speaking carefully. 
“You all seem to think it’s some gag 
Maybe you're forgetting. I’ve been a 
voter for more than a year.” 

Louise’s voice broke in on a note of 
alarm. “You—mean you'te serious about 
this girl, Toby?” 

“Of course I’m serious.” He faced her 
squarely, “Aren’t you serious about 
Howard Savage?” 

“Oh, but that’s different!” Her face 
was flaming. “Howard and I have been 
engaged for nearly five vears. We are 
going to be married.” 

“Well, so are we. I hope.” Toby let 
them have it. “Sally’s all for it. She 
wants to quit school and take a job 
till I get my degree. Then I'll take over.” 

The gaiety that had hung over the 
table seemed abruptly to have blown 
away, like smoke. Toby looked from 
one to another of them, astonished. All 
three faces were strangely alike now: 
tight-lipped, hard-eyed, disbelieving. 
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And Louise’s face most outraged of 
them all! Only Mrs. Kriebs, moving 
about the table with the dessert plates, 
met him witH the eves of kindness. It 
was his father, at last, who shaped 
their indignation into speech. 

Flinging down his napkin, he cried 
out, “By Heaven, that’s fantastic! Take 
a child bride and let her support you 
for two years! Are you mad?” 

“She wouldn't be supporting me,” 
Toby pointed out, feeling relatively sane, 
in the midst of their frenzy. 

“Well, you certainly wouldn’t be 
supporting her,” Louise put in bitterly. 

“Eventually I would. As soon as I’ve 
graduated.” 

“Then why not wait till you grad 
uate?” Her voice was climbing toward 
panic. Toby found himself staring at 
her in amazement. What ailed her? She 
never used to be like this. “Can’t you 
wait?” she cried. “Other people do.” 

Allan’s incisive voice cut the tension. 
“Look, bud, you've been hitting the 
books too hard. Trouble with you, 
you've never fallen for a dame before, 
and it’s knocked you groggy.” 

“Very funny,” Toby looked down at 
the lace tablecloth. “Anybody would 
think I was planning a murder, the way 
you folks are taking it. After all, people 
get married every day.” 

“I was sixteen when I done it,” said 
Mrs. Kriebs, plunking down a plate of 
apple pie in front of Mr. Harris. “And 
never regretted it, neither.” 

“Mrs. Kriebs,” said Louise in a frozen 
voice. “Please!” 


As Mrs. Kriebs tramped out, huffily, 
Toby felt as if his one poor ally had 
been driven from the field. The other 
three seemed, by a common impulse, to 
pull themselves together. They were by 
custom a well-behaved family, and now 
they looked a little shamefaced. Toby 
picked up his fork and tried to choke 
down his dessert, because Mrs. Kriebs 
would be hurt if he didn’t. It was like 
eating cotton. 

“Let’s look at this thing calmly,” 
Mr. Harris said, sounding very calm. 
“Son, I may not have learned much 
but there’s one thing I do know. And 
that is, that security is the most valuable 
thing in the world. It’s a must, if vou 
want any peace of mind.” 

“Security.” Toby picked up the word 
and- examined it without enthusiasm. 
It was a gray word, dusty and middle- 
aged. 

“Daddy is so right,” Louise said 
suddenly, with animation. “Why, think 
of Howard, dear. He’s always said a man 
has no right getting married without 
$10,000 in the bank—and we're not 
going to marry till we’ve put aside that 
much, It’s the only safe, the only wise 
course. Don’t you see that, Toby?” 

The kindness of his father and sister 
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seemed to reach out and wrap itself 
around Toby, like some soft, smother- 
ing substance. He had the illusion of 
having slipped back in time to a period 
long past, when their love had been a 
bulwark against an unknown, men- 
acing world. Yes, it had been good to 
feel safe. Under this spell, he was lulled 
to a pleasant, ilmost drowsy state. 
They sat under the guttering candles 
with their eves on Toby, relentless for 
his good. For the moment, he was part 
not separate at all. He 
the nine-year-old who 
way and join the 
kind and under- 
when they 


of them again 
Was once mere 
had tried to 
carnival troupe 
thev had 
brought him back! 

He pulled himself back to present 
time with an odd reluctance. “Well, 
I'll give it a good think,” he said. In 
side him was a confusion that he could 
not fathom. “Mavbe I'd better go up 
and unpack my things,” he said, and 


run 
How 


st inding been, 


pushed bac k his chair 


a Id room had been kept just as 


he'd left it: the narrow bed still non 
halant with its Navajo blanket, the 

I crammed with old texthooks, 
with the well-thumbed Sherlock Holmes 
Island. On the 
the high school 
the basket 
with the silver cup that had 


and Treasure walls 


I] hung the pictures 
gradu iting class, the band 
ball team 
: in the remote anti- 
stuff! You could 
The room. itself 
me dead 


funny, « to think of it, 
ind Louise were able to stay 


een SO important 
1943. Kid 


it now 


quityv of 
sm I 
red to some 
It was 

Allan 
on, in the ime groove, the pattern 
Didn't they 


ever get the feeling of having outgrown 


how 
yntinuous since childhood 


ull this? 


When they had all gone up to bed, 
no tha } 
Mm i 


iv tossing under the heavy blanket, 


ouse was silent around him, 
tired but wakeful. At last he got out of 
bed, switched on the student lamp, ind 
walnut desk 
had once trailed 
1. He pulled out 
‘tters and glanced 
Why had he kept 

is dead as 


he sc irred 


} 
real thing 


hed for a pen il on the rack 
Sally on the 


ibstracted] wrote 
I # an envelope. Then he wrote 
Sally Harris, then Mr. and Mrs Toby 
James Harris. Then 


down columns of 


he began jotting 


figures — desperate 


figures with desperate ibbreviated 


words clinging to them like barnacles: 
Assured Inc. (mar'd mar 
$105.00 mo 
Sally (poss. salary) 
100.00 mo. (?) 


Total $205.00 mo. (?) 


Below that, he wrote: 

Rent $60.00 (1 rm. kitch’te) ? 
Food 50.00 (?) 

Clo. 25.00 


What else did you need? He scrawled 
rapidly the words Med. Care, Ins., 
Laun. and finally, that treacherous, all- 
inclusive phrase, Inc. Exp., and stared 
hopelessly at the result. How could 
anyone reckon with the future? Why, 
next year, next month even, might 
thunder down on them with implac- 
able demands, with terms they could 
not meet. The pitiful $205.(?) mo. 
could be swept away like a pile of dry 
leaves. He found a clean sheet of paper, 
picked up his pen, and wrote: “Shrimp 
darling—I've been thinking it all over, 
and talked to the folks about it, and I'm 
afraid we ought to wait till—” 

He shoved the pen aside and crum- 
pled the letter. When Sally read those 
words something terrible would happen 
to her. It was a betrayal. His head 
dropped down on his arms, All at once 
he was very: tired. He turned off the 
light, threw himself down outside the 
Navajo blanket, and went instantly to 
sleep. 

Toby put in the next t@o days drift- 
ing about town, looking up old teachers 
and schoolmates. When he walked 
down Main Street and stopped at 
Mason’s drugstore he got a mild glow 
out of being recognized by everyone. 
It would have been fun to point out all 
the familiar spots to Sally, to introduce 
her to these people he’d known all his 
life 

At home there was his father, 
before the radio for late 
as if these voices of alarm 


crouched 
newscasts, 
provided him a twisted kind of satis- 
faction. 

“You hear that?” he would say tri- 
umphantly, turning to the others in 
the room. “We're practically at war 
right now. Mark my words, they aren't 
going to pull any punches this time. 
It'll be atom bombs and bacteria from 
the air, right from the word go...” He 
would switch off the radio as the broad- 
and bolt down two of the 
which calmed his nervous 
In his face Toby saw a strange 
contentment, as if the 
over which he had no control, 
would in justify him for 
having, all his life, held security so dear. 

Allan, too. Toby found himself look 
ing at Allan, baffled, recalling how Allan 
had been more sensitive than he him- 
self, more thoughtful and believing. At 
what point had he begun to surround 
himself with the armor of cynicism? 

On Saturday morning, while he was 
helping wash the car, he made a shy 
attempt to get under the smooth surface 
of Allan. “Hey, Al,” he said, offhand, 
squeezing the huge sponge and watch- 
ing the rivulets of water course down 


cast ended 
tablets 
stomach 
approaching 
doom 
some Way 


the graveled drive. “Don’t you ever 
figure you'd like to tie up with some 
girl—have a place of your: own?” 

Allan laughed and patted the car’s 
sleek fender. “Not me. I'd rather have 
this baby, any day, than a woman tied 
around my neck. And I couldn’t afford 
both of them, that’s for sure.” 

Toby said dubiously, “Well, 
nice car. Still—” 

“Still—” Allan mimicked him, polish- 
ing a window till it gleamed like ice. 
“Look. Times like these, you never 
know where vou are. We may both be 
back in the Army by next year. Why 
take on any more grief? I’m not getting 
serious with any of these gals. That 
way, vou don’t get vourself involved.” 

Toby wiped his hands on his cover- 
alls. “That doesn’t sound like vou, Al.” 

“Sure it sounds like me,” Allan’s 
voice held defiance, as if he needed to 
defend his convictions against himself 
as well as against Toby. “You've got to 
grow up sometime, haven't you? You 
can’t go around dewy-eyed all your 
life.” 

Toby sighed. Plainly, Allan felt that 
he had won through to a mature view- 
point. (Painfully, perhaps.) Yet, for 
all his sang-froid, his well-paying job 
and the somewhat feverish social life 
he led, there was an undercurrent of 
something like fright beneath his poise. 
His voice was too glib, too quick, his 
face too well-guarded. Toby wondered 
if you could really say he was happy. 


it’s a 


I; WAS Louise, however, who dis- 
turbed him most. The change he'd 
noticed in her face, that first evening, 
had been borne out during his three 
davs at home. Toby became aware, too, 
of an incessant warfare being waged 
between Louise and Allan — good 
natured enough, in general, but now 
and then bristling with real hostility. 
He sensed uncomfortably, that they'd 
been getting on each other’s nerves for 
some time. 

Seeing her that evening, with 
Howard, he got another jolt. He had 
known Howard Savage most of his 
life, and, shared the town’s opinion of 
him: a steady, hard-working, depend- 
able fellow, now close to thirty. His 
face was neat, well-cut and conserva- 
tive, like his clothes. He was a person 
to be relied on. 

But somehow, when Toby saw him 
sitting beside Louise on the lounge, 
looking through a picture magazine 
together, he felt a little sick. How many 
isues of that same magazine, week by 
week, year following year, had they 
gone through in that same way? Their 
heads close together, brooding over 
the shiny pages, their hands brushing 
All as still and frozen as a pond in 
winter. 

(Continued on page 26) 





CAREER CLUB 


“Magic 


Chefs” 


OF THE PLAZA 


HERE'S an old saying that “too 

{ many cooks spoil the broth.” That 

certainly isn’t true at the famous 
Plaza Hotel in New York City. We 
know, because we recently had lunch 
at the Plaza—and what a lunch! But we 
won't go into that; it might make you 
ravenously hungry. 

After lunch we visited the kitchens 
at the Plaza, where it takes exactly 102 
cooks, chefs, bakers, and other experts 
to prepare the broth—the meats, vege- 
tables, salads, and pastries that the 
Plaza serves so well. All of these food 
experts were busily at work preparing 
their specialties. 

“Could we talk to some of the young- 
er cooks?” we asked our guide. “We'd 
like to know why they decided to be- 
come chefs and where they got their 
training.” 

“Of course,” our Plaza host said po- 
litely. “Over here in the Decorating De- 
partment is Bob Reimann who's been 
with us three months now. He’s 19 
years old and very enthusiastic 
about his career in cookery.” 


he’s 


Learning to Cook 


Bob Reimann graduated from Du- 
mont (N. J.) H. S. in 1950, he told us. 
During his high schoo] years, he worked 
in the kitchen of a Boy Scout camp 
for two summers. Bob decided that he 
wanted to become a chef, so when he 
finished high school, he took the 8- 
months’ course at the American Culi- 
nary Academy in New Haven, Conn. 

The Academy was founded after 
World War II to train young Americans 
to become experts in the culinary arts. 
At first, most of the students at the 
Academy were G. I.’s. Today the stu- 
dents are largely young high school 
graduates from all over the United 
States. The schovl is a non-profit or- 
ganization; tuition is a little over $600 
for the 8-months’ course. Students pay 
$22 a month for their rooms and food 
is served at cost. 

In addition to learning how to pre- 


Nineteen-year-old Bob Reimann starts to carve a turkey. 


pare 80 basic recipes that all cooks 
can use profitably, students study Eng- 
lish, the names of foreign dishes, book- 
keeping, commercial law, everyday 
arithmetic, and other subjects helpful 
to cooks and bakers who may someday 
supervise or manage a large hotel 
kitchen or own their own businesses. 
Graduates have no trouble finding jobs. 
In fact, there are more job openings 
for the school’s graduates than there 
are graduates. Bob was hired by the 
Plaza right after graduation last June 
and assigned to work in the Decorating 
Department. 

Bob prepares cold foods—puts gar- 
nishes on platters of cold meats, pre 
pares canapes and hors d'oeuvres for 
special parties, and does ice carving. 
Soon he'll be transferred and will learn 
the work of another department in the 
Plaza’s kitchen 


G. |.’s Turn to Cooking 


graduate of the 
American Culinary Academy when we 
visited the Cold Meat Section of the 
Plaza kitchen. He was Stiles Paddock, 
whose dad also is a chef. During World 
War II, Stiles was an Army captain in 
charge of a cooks-and-bakers school in 
Manila (Philippines). After he became 
a civilian again, Stiles decided to be- 
come a cook himself. “I’ve made tons of 
chicken salad,” he grinned I've 
I've just finished 


We anothe 


met 


Since 
worked in this section 
making 25 pounds of potato salad for 
today. I also make the salad du jour 
(special salad for the day’s menu) and 
prepare sandwiches and sea food plat- 
ters.” 

Twenty-five-year-old Ray Smith was 
working in the Vegetable Department 
when we visited that section of the 
Plaza kitchen. Ray told us that he 
learned how to cook in an on-the-job- 
training program which the Plaza set 
up for G. I.’s for a while. After Ray 
finished the two-year course, he was 
assigned to cleaning vegetables. Now 
he cooks vegetables. 


Ernie Fritzo was working in the Fish 
Department when we dropped by for 
a visit. He prepares such sea food 
dishes as lobster Newburg and the spe 
cial sauces which go with fish and sea 
food dinners. “Fish can be a beautiful 
and delectable dish if it is properly 
prepared,” Ernie said. “Many Ameri- 
cans do not know how to prepare fish 
properly.” 

Ernie graduated from Easton (Pa.) 
High School in 1941 and joined the Air 
Force, where he became a mess ser 
geant. After the war, he took the on- 
the-job training course at the Plaza. 

All four of these young men have 
found men’s jobs in a_ fast-growing 
career field where there are many well 
paying openings for both men and 
women. About three out of every five 
cooks and chefs in this country are 
men. Men usually occupy the top jobs 
at all the bigger hotels and restaurants. 


Calling All Cooks 


“More high school boys should con- 
sider becoming Ernie Fritzo 
said. “Many of the thousands of chefs’ 
jobs are now held by men in their 60's 


chefs,” 


Capable young men are needed to re 
place them. Chefs often earn as much 
money or more than many office and 
factory workers. Chefs and bakers who 
start successful restaurants and bak 
eries often make from $7,000 to $15, 
000 or more a so do the head 
chefs and managers in big hotel 
kitchens and dining rooms.” 

“What courses should a student take 
in high school if he or she would like 
the culinary field?” we asked 


veal 


to enter 
Ernie 
“Take 
and bookkeeping for the business end 
of the food Ernie replied 
“Also study foreign Jan 
guages—especially French—to learn the 
names of foods; and be sure to learn 
how to read and follow directions of 
recipes,” he added with a smile. 
—WIiLuiaAM Fave , Vocational Editor 


business subjects—arithmetic 
industry,’ 


English and 
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Out of This Nettle 


Continued from page 24) 


“Like to go to the movies?” Howard 
asked in his well pitched voice (He'd 
said that before, too.) 
said Louise. “The picture isn’t 


probably 
“No.” 

very good Beside s, it’s Tobv’s last night 

home 
Toby 


shelves 


ilong the book 
they had decided 
Not only 


them 


Ww indered 
He wished 
to go to the movies because 


sitting 
living room, lumpish and 


it depressed him to see 
here in the 
paralyzed, but because he thought that 
perhaps, in the theater might 
find their way back to whatever it was 
he shared with Sally which they 
had lost 


Standing under the 


they 
and 
bracket light, he 


He flipped 


1 speech here and 


it random 
picked up 
is if one line had been in 


he was pulled up short 


opened a book 
pages 
there. Then 
luminous ink 
A familiar line, one that he’d seen quot- 
ed, but had forgotten. Perhaps it was 
because, till now, it would have had no 

] meaning for him. But now, see- 
ing it there on the page, it was like a 
| “Out of this 
Hower 


r ; 
speci 


vetween the eves 


pluck this 


blow 
nettle, danger, we 
safety.” 

He opened his mouth to cry, “Hey! 
Then he didn’t say it 
sitting there so 


, ps 
Listen to this! 


Something about them 
quenched and quiet inside their several 
hel Not the 
v sorry for 

letter to 


! ee 
still tucked away 


shells—thev wouldn’t get it 


He was terrib! 


way he did 
them. He remembered the 
Sally, still unfinished 


in the 


[wo davs 
ind thev would be together. She 
t him at the bus terminal 
ind he'd tell her. SKe would get it all 
right 

When he went tore the 
letter into small bits and dropped them 
For the first time 

he slept like a 


lesk drawer upstairs 
more 


would me 


to bed, he 


into the wastebasket 
} } 


since he'd been home 


= 


om 


u 
} 
VEC ALISE 


nda he had 
Toby's bus left at five 
‘You'd better have 
one meal that isn’t hamburgers and 
coffee, before 
} 


dinner at one 


LLISE said 

So it was roast 
and 
Then 


beat up suitcase, 


p id 1 ng 


t 
wet 
t 


e cream 
ind Le him into his 
ind be gan 
as he tossed them onto th bed 


‘ I hese twi 


room 
fuss examining his socks 
darning,” she 
take a 


to me.” 


pairs need 
“Tell ynly 


TT 
ind talk 


said accusing) 
minute. Come on in 

He followed 
sunny where the 
cabinet stood under the sout! 


Sally'll keep my socks darned from here 
on out, he was thinking happily. He 


obediently to her big, 


room neat sewing 


window. 


looked at Louise, in the low chintz- 
covered armchair with the basket in 
her lap and saw Sally, and it was hard 
to think of Louise at all, or even to feel 
sorry for It was selfish, but he 
couldn’t help himself. 

With an effort, he made his glance 
travel about the room, absorbing its 
familiar details as if they were new 
to him. Above the head of the old rose- 
wood bed hung a pair of small portraits 
done in water color, now faint with 
time, with wide ornate frames. They 
had hung there ever since he could 
remember, but he had never really 
focused his attention on them. “Who 
thev, anyway?” he asked care 
lesslv. “I forgot. Great-grandparents?” 

“Two greats,” Louise said. “Grandpa 
James's grandparents.” She looked up 
in mild surprise. “You never seemed 
interested in the family tree before. I 
remember how you and Allan made 
fun of me for trying to write up the 
genealogy once.” 

Toby had crossed the room to peer 
at the pictures. “Guess it just occurred 
to me that I might be an ancestor my- 
It’s something to think 


her. 


were 


self, someday 
about.” 


i= woman wore a white cap with a 
cascading ruffle that framed her face 
and concealed her hair. Even in the 
faded likeness, the face had character 
and beauty. “Why, she looks like you!” 
Toby turned on Louise with the light 
of discovery in his eyes. “An awful lot.” 

Louise smiled. “Not as much as you 
look like him,” she said. “I always 
thought so. Just think, he was born in 
1790.” 

“H'm.” Toby was studying the other 
portrait. “Not a bad-looking guy,” he 
remarked, “if you take off those chin 
whiskers. Fairly voung, too. Looks as 
if he might have been a big fellow— 
broad shoulders 

“He was.” Louise held up a sock 
for inspection. “Six feet three, Grandpa 
James said. He remembered him.” 

Toby whistled. “Family’s shrinking 
I'm only six and one. What'd this Joe 
do? Know anything about him?” 

“Quite a lot,” Louise said. “He was 
born in Virginia. They weren’f planters, 
though. Not ones, anyway. Just 
farmers, I guess. I never could find 
out much about them, except that his 
father was in the Continental Army. I 


rich 


imagine he was a younger son in a 
because he took off for the 
West he was only twenty. He 
might have known Daniel Boone 


might have gone in the same wagon 


big famils 
when 


train.” 

Toby had taken down the man’s 
picture and was examining it minutely 
That makes history kind of personal, 
doesn’t it?” “Almost feel as if 
you could ind touch these 


he said 


reach out 


characters, way back when. How far 
West did he get?” 

“Why, they went through Kentucky, 
and the story is, he put up on the way 
with some people named Bates, and 
promptly fell for Sarah Bates, who was 
seventeen, and married her and took 
her along with him. A whirlwind court- 
ship.” 

“Holy smokes, they weren't so slow 
in those days, at that. So this is Sarah?” 

“That’s Sarah. They say she was 
quite a beauty. She had a hard life, 
though. They went clear out to Missouri 
—Heaven knows how long it took them! 
Ard got a land grant and had a baby, 
and then, after two years, a band of 
hostile Indians burned everything to 
the ground. I guess that soured them 
on Missouri, because they pulled up 
stakes and went back to Indiana, and 
started all over. They both lived to be 
very old, and they raised a large familys 
and had a fine farm, before they died 
But it must have been tough going, at 
first.” 

“Boy, it sounds rugged. This Sarah—” 
Toby gazed at the steady blue eyes that 
looked out from under the white ruffle, 
“she must’ve been quite a gal. She 
must have had guts.” 

“I suppose they both did.” Louise 
put down her sewing. She threw him 
a guarded smile. “I think I see what 
you're driving at,” she said. 

“Look, Lou,” Toby said. All at once, 
he felt older than Louise, older and 
wiser than any of them. “I know it’s 
hard for you and Allan and Dad to 
forget that I’m the kid brother, but 
I've been giving everything a good 
think since I’ve been home, and | 
believe I've come up with something 
What are we all scared of, Lou?” 

“Scared?” Louise caught up the word 
and mirrored it unknowingly in her 
face. “Who's scared?” 

“All of us.” He forged ahead, dog- 
gedly. “You and Howard: scared to get 
married without a big wad in the bank 
Poor old Dad: scared of bombs and 
stomach ulcers and insecurity—almost 
everything. Allan—why, even Al's 
scared. He’s afraid to be serious, afraid 
to fall in love, to commit himself. You 
almost scared me so I was afraid to 
make a move, too. Why, when has 
anybody been safe, I'd like to know? 
Nobody's safe till thev’re dead, are 
they? And who wants to be dead?” 


= was staring at him, holding 


a sock foolishly in hand. “Why 
Toby,” she said. 

Toby wondered uncomfortably if 
he'd put it to her a little strong. He 
plumped himself down in the chair 
beside her and touched her arm. “Lou,” 
he said, “for the first time in our lives, 
I'd like to offer you a word of advice 

(Continued on page 30) 


one 





GENIUS IN MEDICINE NO 15 IN A SERIES BY E.R. SQUIBB & SONS 


1. Back in the Dark Ages, anyone 

who wanted to study medicine had 2. But a little boy with a big bump ot 3. By the time he was old enough to go to 
a hard time of it. Prejudice and curiosity was destined to bring light to medical school, his passion for direct obser- 
custom forbade che direct study of these dark times and minds. His name vation had taught Vesalius more than most 
bones and organs to learn how the was Vesalius. Growing up in 16th cen- of his professors knew. Once he stumbled on 
human body worked. Only a few tury Brussels, Vesalius dreamed of be- a human skeleton outside the walls of Paris. 
books on anatomy existed, and they coming a doctor. He studied thousands He smuggled it to his room and made scores 
dated from classical times—old and of small animals directly and made many of accurate sketches, the first ever to show the 
hopelessly inaccurate. original discoveries for himself. way the human frame is really put together. 





4. Little by little Vesalius filled a huge book with such notes 5. But Vesalius’ struggle for science was not yet won, Power- 
and pictures. When he finished his schooling he went to Italy, ful men who feared new knowledge tried to keep his book 
where he astounded a medical audience by identifying all the from being published. Nevertheless, Vesalius persuaded an 
human bones by touch, with his eyes blindfolded! The world’s artist friend to redraw his crude sketches, and smuggled his 
first Departrnent of Anatomy was created at the University precious book to Switzerland where On the Structure of the 
of Padua, and Vesalius was elected its first Professor. Human Body was finally printed in 1543. 


Patiently observing... probing into the fundamental 


secrets of life and accurately setting them down... 
such research is the lifeblood of medicine. In this 
work, pioneers in every field of medical science pool 
their resources for the good of all mankind. The 
constant goal of the Squibb Research and Develop- 
ment Laboratories is to increase and broaden man’s 
basic medical knowledge, as well as to perfect and 


6. A renowned modern physician called it “the greatest book 
ever printed, from which modern mecicine dates.” After distribute as widely as possible medicines for the 


centuries of ignorance, Vesalius’ book opened the dikes on 


a flood of discoveries about the anatomy of the human body. prevention and cure of specific human ills. 


E-R:- SQUIBB & SONS 


The priceless ingredient of every product 


is the honor and integrity of its maker 


In your drugstore, look for the Squibb name and the Squibb 


seal. They say...“ There are no finer products made.” 








“Freedom or the 
grave! It is our 
covenant!” 


NOVEMBER 1951 


De il Friend 

Do you like to read? If so, I’m sure you'll 

1 pleasure and profit in being a member 
* the TAB Club 

Being a TAB CLUB member means that 
each month you can from among 
seven splendid pocket books not usually 
found in stores, like shown on this 
page. In addition ONE BOOK 
FREE for every four you buy! 

How to join the TAB Club? That's easy! 
Just ask your teacher to find out how many 
n th ind then 


choose 


those 


you get 


class would be interested 
materials 


don't you 


wr tree 
why yourself try to get 

interested? The 
ur club, the 
verybody 


iT lassmates 
} 


rs you 
vable it 


ave in yé 
will be for e 
shared is twice enjoyed, and 

loads fun talking about 
books with your friends 
TAB Club any 
} 


because 


n the time 


1 specially 


| good time 


ionth members will have an unusual 
Christmas 
ia large list of TAB 
reduced prices. An 


offer will be 


opportunity to save noney on 
gifts by choosing fro 


books at substantially 
nouncement of this special 


Watch for 


Pamela d Bell 


Office 
N.Y 


made next month 


351 Fourth Ave., New York 10 
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Senior 
World 
Scholastic 


TAB News monthly in 
ScRolastic 
Week and 


classroom magazines) 


appears 
Junior Scholastic 


Practical English 











A THRILLING STORY OF REVOLUTION! 


MINGO DABNEY—by James Street 


In this dynamic narrative, based on historic fact, you'll read of unconquerable revolu- 


tionists in the early days of Cuba’s war of independence against Spain . . . 


of Raphaela 


Galban, the impassioned black-eyed beauty, called the “White = 


Torch” and revered as a saint by her people for her heroic devo- . 
of Salgado, the ruthless Spanish dictator [ii 
and of Mingo Dabney, the 
impulsive young American who went to Cuba to offer Raphaela his 


tion to Cuban liberty . . . 
who butchered Raphaela’s family . . . 


MINGO 
DABNEY 


heart and remained to lead her people in their brave fight for free- 
dom. If you like action mixed with romance, this book is for you, 


RED BADGE OF COURAGE— 
Stephen Crane 


Young Henry Fleming 
enlists in the Civil War 
and wonders how he wilf 
act under fire. He finds 

yields to panic 


.. out: he 
iy , and runs from the field 
r How he returns to his 
regiment and goes back 


into battle; how he dis- 
not a coward and how he 
overcomes the hurt in his mind from the 
knowledge of his desertion makes this 
exciting story. Currently a motion p 
starring Audie Murphy, World War II } 


MY FAVORITE SPORT STORIES— 
Bill Stern 


This famous radio and 
movie sports commenta- 
tor knows just about all 
the stories there are 
about just every sport 
there is. These 150 true 
tales are his favorites 
and almost every sport you can think of 
is represented—football, baseball, hockey, 
track, swimming. Most of the stories are 
about contemporary sports figures, but his- 
torical anecdotes are included, too 


HOLLYWOOD WITHOUT MAKEUP 
—Pete. Martin 


THE RED BADGE 
OF COURAGE 


Rye Ceans 


covers he is 


eae 


Are movie people really 
people? Are they ever 
unhappy, do they worry 
about their looks, do 
they ever fall in love 
~— j for good? That Holly- 
wood hound, Pete Mar- 
tin, gives the honest lowdown on such stars 
as Ava Gardner (Artie Shaw tried to make 
her a “brain Burt Lancaster (‘Nobody 
ever comes to visit Burt. They come to 
live with him"); Greer Garson, Gregory 
Peck, Peter Lawford, and many others 


A (yi) 
WITHOUT 
MAKEUP 


wee 
— 


DATES GIRL 


If you want to have so- 
cial “know-how,” to deal 
successfully with the 
problems related to that 
important event called 
“boy dates girl,” you 
have to know the an- 
swers to teen-age prob- 
lerns on dat parties 
and dances, manners, dress, drinking, pet- 
ting, and family relationships. You'll find a 
sturdy steer in the direction in the 
Boy Dates Girl Question and Answer Book 
(which is in magazine format, not a pocket- 
size book) 


BOY 


SILVER—Thomas C. Hinkle 


One morning Charlie 
Barr, top rider of the 
Circle S ranch, sees a 
wild mare and her sil- 
ver colt. Charlie decides 
that he wants that colt 
and from that day on 
al he pursues Silver. After 
many adventures, Sil- 
ver's mother loses her life and Silver joins 
the wild herd. Read how Silver finally meets 
Charlie again and battles the outlaw stal- 
lion, Blue Roan, to save Charlie's life 


FOUR GREAT HISTORICAL PLAYS 
Shakespeare 


Don't expect to learn 
much history from the 
so-called historical plays 
of Shakespeare! But you 
will meet some charac- 
ters you will never for- 
get — Falstaff. Hotspur, 
The plays are Henry IV 
Part 1), Henry IV (Part 2), Richard III 
and Henry V (perhaps you've seen Lau- 
rence Olivier in the superb movie made 
from this play). A summary at the begin- 
ning of each play digests the plot and char- 
acters 


bluff Prince Hal 


TEEN AGE BOOK. CLUB “”™™ NOVEMBER SELECTIONS 


vw 


Ww 


Write Amount Here 





Write in price of 
each title you want. 
Then write in total 
of your order. Hand 
in to your TAB Club 
secretary with 
money shown in 
Total Amount. (Do 
not mail this cou- 
pon to New York.) 





RED BADGE OF COURAGE (25¢) 

MINGO DABNEY (25¢) 

MY FAVORITE SPORT STORIES (25¢) 

HOLLYWOOD WITHOUT MAKEUP (25¢) 

“BOY DATES GIRL (25¢) 

SILVER (25¢) 

4 HISTORICAL PLAYS OF 
SHAKESPEARE (35¢) 


Write in here what you wish to buy from 
the ‘Favorites’ list, and the price 


Total Amount 

















Marty Links, Consolidated News Features, Inc 
“Oh, Perry Como will be on soon. We'd 
better change into something better!” 


“0 I LOOK all right?” If you've 
asked that question once, 
you've probably asked it every time 
you've dressed for a date. So let's 
shake the mothballs out of your 
wardrobe and put your clothing 
problems in dead storage! 


Q. Girls seem to have a large selec- 
tion of clothing styles and colors to 
choose from to improve their appear- 
ance. But there isn’t any way a boy can 
dress to improve his appearance—or is 
there? 


A. It’s true that girls do have a great- 
er variety of styles and colors to choose 
can make choices 
per- 


from, but boys, too 
in clothes that will add to their 
sonal appearance. 

In selecting suits, ties, shirts 
socks, it’s wise to ignore the latest 
fads unless they look well and feel 
comfortable on you! Remember, too, 
that it’s the upkeep of clothes that give 
them “class.” Baggy trousers, wrinkled 
coats, wilted collars, frayed-edge cuffs, 
sloppy socks, and muddy shoes aren’t 
becoming to any boy! Poor posture, 
dirty fingernails, unkempt hair, spotted 
suits and ties—likewise! 

If you’re short and heavy, look your 
best in a single-breasted suit with a 
minimum amount of shoulder padding; 
wear plain shirts with straight, narrow 
tabs on the collar, and ties of a con- 
servative pattern. (An over-size bow- 
tie or a sport shirt with a wide collar 
will widen the face.) 

If you're tall and heavy, wear plain 
fabrics—no plaids or bold stripes. And 
no exaggerated shoulder padding, 
please. 

If you’re short and slim, wear a sin- 
gle-breasted-type suit of heavy tweed 
Glen plaid to yourself 

without cutting your 


and 


give 
down 


or a 
breadth 
height. 


If you're tall and thin, wear all the 


BOY dates GIRL 


types of clothing the other “builds” 
should avoid! Straighten your shoulders 
and stand tall, too! 

Here are some tips on the use of 
color: With a brown suit, try a tan 


shirt and a green or yellow tie; with 
gray, blue (shirt) and red (tie); with 
navy blue, light blue (shirt). and ma- 
roon (tie). 

Of course, a clean, white shirt is al- 
ways a safe bet! A clean sweater “ditto” 
—for casual dates and spectator sports. 

. 


Q. It may sound silly, but my 
clothes never seem to match or to be 
right for certain occasions—or even for 
my “type.” Isn't there something I 
can do about it? 


A. Boys, as well as girls, have this 
problem because your clothing needs 
change as you do! (For example, 
you're probably going to more parties 
and dances now than you were a year 
or two ago.) Actually every teen-ager’s 
wardrobe should include at least one 
well-matched school outfit and another 
well-matched date outfit. 

If a girl has a suit (dark blue, green 
or red); sweaters and blouses to go 
with it; one separate skirt; a wool dress; 
and a “party” dress in her closet, she 
can go anywhere and be appropriately 
dressed. A wool dress or a skirt and 
blouse (or sweater) is appropriate for 
most sports events, school wear, and 
informal home parties. Suits and plain 
wool dresses can be “dressed up” with 
jewelry and scarfs. 

One solution to the “matching” prob 
lem is to organize your wardrobe 
around one color—such as green, brown, 
dark red, or navy blue. For example 
if you choose navy blue as your main 
color, make sure that everything you 
buy “goes” with navy-and you have 
plenty of choice: red, gray, green, 
vellow. 

Here are some general rules for girls 
to follow: 

If you're short and plump-in-places, 
bolero or a 
choose a 

fullness 


wear something with a 
jacket to cut bulky lines 
gored or circular skirt with 


(iy ted 


from below the hips, rather than from 
above; avoid bulky or shiny materials, 
wide stripes, or those that run hori 
zontally. 

If you're tall and thin, make sure 
that your waistline isn’t either too high 
or too low; avoid vertical stripes. Wide 
shoulders will minimize height; so wil! 
tunics, peplums, wide belts. 

If you're tall and heavy, avoid prints 
and plaids. Plain colors and simple 
lines are most becoming for you. Keep 
your hair neat and close to your head. 

If you’re short and thin, fitted coats, 
plaids, prints, and full skirts are ex- 
cellent for you; but be careful not to 
“clutter” your appearance with too 
many “frills.” 

Finally, short or tall, thin or plump— 
be sure to keep your clothes clean and 
pressed—and never forget that your 
most important accessory is your smile! 


Q. Do you think it ts appropriate 
for teen-age girls to wear blue jeans 
or slacks to school? 


A. Most schools have rules forbid- 
ding the wearing of blue jeans to school 
(except for shop courses). If your 
school doesn’t, and it’s up to the in- 
dividual girl to decide whether or not 
to wear them, just remember that 
school is a “practice ground” for the 
business and adult world. Unless you're 
planning to become a truck driver, 
mover, house painter, or the like, you 
won't be wearing blue jeans to the 
“office”! 

Now is the time a -teen-age girl 
should be learning how to choose 
clothes so that when she’s ready to go 
to work or to become the “young 
matron,” she'll appropriately— 
and becomingly! 

Gene Tierney, the movie actress, 
tells this story about herself: 

“Marlene Dietrich was the ‘type’ I 
most wanted to be: I had seen her 
waving big white chiffon handkerchiefs, 
so I bought one—bigger, whiter, and 
sheerer. One night at dinner in the 
company of some distinguished friends, 
I dragged the handkerchief off my lap 
for an enticing wave and_ instead 
dragged it softly through my soup!” 

From that evening on, Gene became 
the “real Tierney”! 

So unless you're certain you want to 
be the “tomboy” type, save your jeans 
and slacks for hayrides and active 
sports for which they're appropriate. 


dress 
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Out of This Nettle 


Continued from page 26) 


Howard off in a corner and tell 
right 


Take 


him you want to get married now 
much is*in the 
the whole 


just lIving 


no matter hou 


Now, Lou 


got sort ot 


away 
bank 


idea Ss 


before 
ld 
moldy 


around 
Louise drew herself up, as if she 


act 
Was 


were about to go into a big-siste1 


softened, and he 
ifraid she might cry. She didn’t, though 
Patting his hand “You can’t 
order my life, Toby. I—I might do it. 


then her face 


she said, 


-she managed a real 
“you run along all 


But” 


time 


I'll - 
smile 
right.” 

“We will,” Toby said, gathering up 
his socks. “It'll be a bit rugged, I guess 
but nothing to what Sarah and her old 
man were up against. And someday 
we'll have a place of our own, too 
Watch us. With a fireplace big enough 
for oak logs, and over it, there’s going 
Out of this nettle, 


see 
this 


to be an inscription 
danger . 

Louise’s eyes were suddenly bright 
and he didn’t realize, at first, that the 
brightness was tears. “—we pluck this 
flower, safety,” she finished. 














ENTER NOW 
PLANTERS PEANUTS 
LIMERICK CONTEST. 
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} 























FIND 10 MISTAKES IN ABOVE PICTURE and 
FILL IN THE LAST LINE OF THIS LIMERICK 


MR. PEANUT 
SAYS, MA/L YOUR 
ENTRY EARLY” 


A pretty young lady named Kay 
Was listless and tired all day 
But once with a sigh 


She gave Planters a try 


Example 


lud mow abe 
PLANTERS PEANUTS CONTEST RULES 


Rapefoy anh gory _ 


READ THESE RULES CAREFULLY 


. Anyone under the age of twenty may compete. 


. Study the scene above and list on a sheet of paper ten mistakes 
you find in it. State each carefully and clearly. With your list sub- 


mit a last line to the above limerick. 
. Each contestant may submit more than one entry. Send empty | 


Planters bog wrapper or label bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut 


with each entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile showing Mr. 
Peanut. On top of page write your name, home address, city 
and state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or picture to your entry. 


e (tote 

$5.00 each 
tal 

_- “00 each 

Men- 

8-ot- 


sth priz 
of 5) 

th prize 

om Ps 20) su 
Honored!’ 

200 ws 


. Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, Room 400, 351 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y., to arrive by midnight February 15, 1952. 
No entries accepted after that date 

. Prizes will be awarded to those submitting correct list of 10 mis- | 
takes, and whose limericks are considered best by the judges. | 

The judges’ decision is final. Winners will be announced in the 


issue of this magazine of April 16, 1952, as well as direct by 
mail. No other acknowledgement of entries will be made. In the 
event of a tie for any prize offered, a prize identical with that 
tied for will be awarded each tying contestant. 


| outlawed. 


iA" “Tops, don't miss. “iMGood. 
"i Fair. Save Your Money. 


THE DAY THE EARTH STOOD 
STILL (20th Century-Fox. Produced 
by Julian Blaustein. Directed by Rob- 
ert Wise). 


In this film fantasy, Klaatu (Michael 
Rennie) is a citizen from another planet 
who arrives by space ship in Washing- 
ton, D. C. He has a message to deliver. 
Unless earth creatures stop building 
weapons of destruction, he announces, 
the scientists of his planet will destroy 
the world. What happens when Klaatu 
tries to deliver his message provides a 
fair amount of suspense and entertain- 
ment. 

It is easy to sympathize with Klaatu’s 
demand that war between nations be 
However, few people are 
likely to think that the kind of peace 
maintained on “the other planet” would 
be worth having. On that planet, as 
Klaatu proudly points out, law and order 
are enforced by mechanical robots over 
whom the people have no control. 

Any good fantasy should make you 
believe that the impossible could hap- 
pen. In thjs respect, The Day the Earth 
Stood Still isn’t always convincing. We 
wonder, for example, why Klaatu en- 
dangers a vital mission by making re- 
vealing remarks to a small boy who 
shows him around Washington. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


iA iA“ i“Tops, don’t miss. iiMGood. 
Wi Fair. “Save Your Money. 
* Asterisk after title indicates film has been 
rated only for mature senior h. s. students. 


Drama: 44 The River. ~The 
Whistle at Eaton Falls. ~“““ Detective 
Storv®. 4@evBright Victory. 444A 
Place in the Sun®*. 44“#A Streetcar 
Named Desire®. ~The Red Badge of 
Courage. “Saturday's Hero. ~4/ Da- 
vid and Bathsheba®. “People Will 
Talk®. “The Basketball Fix. -vr 
Cattle Drive. 4/@ Oliver Twist. hv 
The Frogmen. “Captain Horatio 
Hornblower. ““Four in a Jeep. hv 
Odette. 4MSealed Cargo. HM Desert 
Fox. “/eWhen I Grow Up. ##]Jim 
Thorpe, All-American. ““The Guy Who 
Came Back. MWhen Worlds Collide. 
People Against O'Hara. “Pistol Harvest. 

Comedy: “4Khubarb. “//Dear 
Brat. #iDarling, How Could You! “~~ 
Francis Goes to the Races. “Half Angel. 

Musical: “Showboat. “Here 
Comes the Groom 

Puppet Film: “Emperor's Night- 
ingale®. 





Daffynition 
Not believing she did, a man asked 
his wife if she knew what radar was 
“Of course,” she answered. “Radar is 
something that when it’s foggy outside 
the airplane lands anyhow.” 
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Sell you 1 Cla tes ry ees lin 
of GRADUATION NAME oe 
countr 


highest Me 


te “hart ‘CARD SPECIALTIES. a 
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Names Aren’‘t Everything 


The customer pointed to the Chinese 
characters on his laundry ticket and 
asked the laundryman, “Is that my 
name?” 

“No name, descliption. Means lit ol!’ 


man, closs eyed, no teet’.” 


Classmate 


Corpse a Day 


Little John had been taken to see 
Othello for the first time. He was en- 
thralled by the scene in which Desde- 
mona is suffocated. Leaving the theater, 
he said cheerfully to his father, “I sup- 
pose they have a fresh lady every night.” 


Coronet 


Wrong Weapon 
First Farmer: “When did you decide 
not to marry a city girl?” 
Second Farmer: “Last summer we 
had one at our summer camp and she 


tried to open an egg with a can opener.” 
Huntingtonian 


Cleaning Day 


Among the props for an amateur the- 
atrical production was a caged snake. 
One night the snake got out and 
wrapped itself around another stage 
prop—the telephone—just before a big 
scene. 

The leading lady walked onstage, 
prepared to ariswer the ringing: phone. 
Just as she was about to pick up the 
instrument, she spotted the snake. Fro- 
zen, she stood there, letting the phone 
ring and letting the play action down, 

In desperation, the director sent on 
stage the actress who was playing the 
maid, with instructions to pick up the 
gnake. She went in bravely and 
snatched up the reptile. But ‘she 
thought she ought to say something to 
explain the situation to the gaping au- 
dience. 

“Pardon me, miss,” 
aged, “but I forgot to tidy 
morning.” 


she finally man- 
up this 


Dixste Roto Magazine 


Eh? 

The naturalist was lecturing infor- 
mally at a social gathering. 

“The caterpillar,” he said, “is the 
most voracious of all creatures. Why, 
in a month it will eat about 600 times 
its own weight!” 

A somewhat deaf old lady had been 
following along as best she could, and 
at that point interrupted with: “Whose 
boy did you say that was, Professor?” 


Go Ahead! 


Smart Alec Tourist: 
speed limit here?” 

Native: “Haven't got one! 
gers can’t go through here too fast for 


” 


us. 


“What's your 


we 
you stran- 


McCall Spirit 








Want to prove that you can correct mistakes 
written in any language? P.D.Q.—and draw- 
ings, too? 

Save time when you'll need it by taking time 
now to go to your stationer’s for Weldon 
Roberts Erasers 


| WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER CO., Newark 7, N. J. 





Order the NOVEL 
Mr. Peanut 


Mechanical 


Pencil 


25 Pus 


two empty 5c PLANTERS 
SALTED PEANUT BAGS 
or two 5c PLANTERS 
JUMBO BLOCK Peanut 
Bar outside wrappers. 





The “Ritepoint’ mechanical 
Mr. Peanut pencil is precision- 
made of the finest materials, 
is 5% inches long—in attrac- 
tive colors, and carries an 
extra supply of lead 

and an eraser inside 

the pencil barrel. 








ORDER IT TODAY 
WRITE TO: 
PLANTERS 
PEANUTS 


Department 26 


Wilkes Barre, Pa. 








by KYLE ROTE 


Famous All-American 
halfback from 
Southern Methodist 








“If there was ever a time that called for IRON NERVES, it was our 
q 1949 game with Texas A. & M. The Aggies were supposed to be the 
underdogs — but sure weren't acting like it! By the time they tied us up 
20-20, in the third period, we knew we really had a fight on our hands!” 
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“Then they kicked off, and I caught the kick right on our “.. . POSTUM shares the credit, too! It’s my insurance 
e own goal line! No room for jittery ‘coffee nerves’ as I headed e against the ‘coffee nerves’ which caffein in coffee can cause 


the field! I returned the ball 100 vards, for a touchdown! Of if you're a caffein-susceptible like me. That’s why I’ve made 
POSTUM my hot mealtime drink ever since high-school days.’ 


up 
course, wonderful blocking helped a lot, and .. 








AND ARMY'S pe ‘a 
FAMOUS TRAINER, DONT RISK COFFEE NERVES ! 


ROLLIE BEVAN, SAYS: | crarT oRINKING POSTUM Now To 
Ny Keep THose IRON NERVES you 
NEED FOR A TOP PERFORMANCE ! 

















if YOU MADE a chemical! analysis of coffee and 
tea in your school laboratory, you'd find out 
that they both contain CAFFEIN—a drug—an 
artificial stimulant ! So, while many people can 
drink coffee or tea without ill-effect, others suffer 
nervousness, indigestion, sleepless nights. 

POSTUM contains nocaffein or other drug—noth- 
ing to harm anyone. Fellows, don’t risk “‘coffee 
4 “To keep IRON NERVES takes lots of fresh air, nerves."” Drink Postum regularly at your home 

o 





exercise and proper diet. And I always con- “training table.”’ Made from healthful wheat and 
sider POSTUM a must in any athlete's diet, because it’s bran — delicious with cream and sugar! Yes, 


, ‘ . on” , sll Het UT "ey 7orow Tr nr Vo ’ 
absolutely caffein-free—can’t cause ‘coffee nerves’! you'll like | im’s vigorous grain-rich flavor 
A Product of General Foods 





LL our teacher subscribers know 

by now-—I hope—that we are in- 
cluding an extra dividend with every 
subscription to our classroom weeklies 
with the November 7th issue. This div- 
idend is a supplement devoted to “Our 
American Schools” and is Scholastic’s 
contribution to this year’s celebration 
of American Education Week. 

Never before at our corner have we 
seen so intense an interest in a forth- 
coming special issue. When the pro- 
posal was first put forward at the meet- 
ing of our Advisory Boards last May, 
the reaction was electric. Everyone 
wanted to talk about how important it 
was, to urge our doing it, and to sug- 
gest ideas to include in the supple- 
ment. The same thing happened a 
month later at the meeting of our Ad- 
visory Council. 

Then the editorial work began. Wil- 
liam D. Boutwell, now editor of Scho- 
lastic Teacher and for many years edi- 
tor of School Life prior to joining the 
staff of Scholastic, was selected to be 
the editor of the supplement. 

Editorial Board Chairman Stude- 
baker announced the project to more 
than a hundred leading educators and 
invited their suggestions. Bill Boutwell 
then prepared a “pre-tentative” outline 
of the proposed table of contents. This 
was mimeographed and sent out to all 
who had made suggestions and to many 
other educational authorities. Criticisms 
and comments and more suggestions 
poured in. Then, the “tentative” outline 
of content was completed. Writers be- 
gan first drafts. Each draft, with a de- 
scription of how it would be illustrated 
was sent in mimeographed form to the 
advisors. At last, the fina) editing job 
was done and the art work completed. 

The supplement will arrive with next 
week’s issue. It will be the same size as 
one of our regular weekly issues, but 
“Our American Schools” has been 
worked on as if it were a reference book 
instead of a magazine. There have been 
many days when we were quite dis- 
couraged; many critics and advisors 
didn’t like the plan or the content. We 
decided that we were probably trving 
to condense too big a topic into one 
brief pamphlet. Then, too, we feared 
that too many cooks were surely going 
to spoil the broth. 

Our biggest problem, obviously, was 
one of selection. The items our cor- 
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respondents urged us to include would 
have required an entire book. But we 
wished to produce merely a supplement 
that would serve as an interesting and 
readable unit on our schools. Even so, 
the contents of our brief document 
would require sixty to ninety pages of 
a typical social studies textbook. 

At any rate, it goes to press next 
week, With it goes a stirring salute 
from our entire staff to our Advisory 
Board members and the numerous other 
leaders in American education who 
prepared material, interviewed young 
people, read and criticized outlines and 
manuscripts, arranged for photographs 
and also gave us hours of their time 
for conferences. 

Likewise, a double salute to Bill 
Boutwell who has done this big job in 
addition to his regular work and while 
tackling some new responsibilities for 
the Teen-Age Book Club. Obviously, he 


these two annual social events. 


Thanksgiving Party 
and Buffet Supper 


Hotel Statler 
Detroit, Michigan 
November 22 
5:30-7:45 p.m. 


R.S.U.P. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


School 


IEEE EEOC EASES EOE EOE OOS 


feu Tuuttation 


Scholastie’s Annual Thanksgiving Party 
at the Conventions of 
The National Council of Teachers of English 
and 
The National Council for the Social Studies 
Thanksgiving Day, November 22, 1951 
Teachers who are subscribers in classroom quantities to one of 
the Scholastic family of magazines, chairmen of English or Social 
Studies departments in those high schools using classroom quan- 
tities, and Teen Age Book Club organizers are cordially invited to 


SOCIAL STUDIES COUNCIL 


(Send acceptance form below as soon as possible. Admis- 
sion by Guest Card only which will be mailed to you 
before the conventions. ) 


| accept with pleasure Scholastic’s invitation to the annual Thanks- 
giving party and buffet supper. | plan to attend the 
[_] National Council for the Social Studies convention 
[ National Council for Teachers of English convention 
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had no leisure this past summer and 
early fall. What’s more, he has been 
handling brickbats as deftly as if they 
were orchids, and his welcome acknowl- 
edgment of criticisms brought more and 
better suggestions. All of which, we 
know, have improved the product. 

We all hope you will like the special 
dividend supplement. We'll appreciate 
your writing to us after you have used 
it. We'd like to know whether it fulfills 
the wish expressed in the introduction: 

“We believe that in its pages you will 
discover, in some measure, the reasons 
for our American faith in education as 
the strongest single factor in the ad- 
vancement of our country and as the 
finest means for the personal growth of 
its citizens—including you.” 


PRESIDENT AND PUBLISHER 


SALLE COS 


Thanksgiving Party 
and Buffet Supper 
ENGLISH COUNCIL 
Hotel Sinton 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
November 22 
5:30-7:45 p.m. 
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Off the Press - 


Webster's New World Dictionary of the 
American Language. Encyclopedic 
Edition. The World Publishing Co., 
Cleveland and New York. 2 vols. 
2068 pp., $22.50. 

The compilers of this massive but 
manageable work have apparently set 
out to give us everything that is in any 
other dictionary plus a few extras. The 
words are defined simply in many in- 
stances when you would expect to go 
rushing for cross-references. The two 
volumes are easy-to-read on good stock 
and handsomely bound. 

The thumb index gives easy access to 
a book-length section on synonyms and 
antonyms, a short atlas, population 
statistics from the 1950 U. S. Census, 
and many other useful appendices. The 
pronunciation markings are both dia- 
critical and phonetic. Proper names are 
integrated into the main list. Etymolo- 
gies reflect careful scholarship. Idioms 
and slang are given deserved space in 
a dictionary which emphasizes Ameri- 
can usage. This work, though using the 
name Webster, is not published by the 
G. & C. Merriam Co., publishers of the 
original Webster series. 


by Robert S. 
N. Y. 


Masters, 
Publishers, 


China’s Red 
Elegant. Twayne 
264 pp., $3.50. 
It is with considerable dash that 

Robert Elegant attacks the tangled web 

of Chinese history. Although his em- 

phasis is on personalities who now rule 

Red China, he never loses sight of the 

times in which they live. He observes, 

for example, that when Chu Teh, com- 
mander-in-chief of China’s armies, was 
born, emperors ruled in both China and 

Russia. “The ideological clash of the 

time was quite simple; passive Orien- 

talism quivered under the thrusts of 
active Westernism. But the sleepy 
dragon was beginning to sharpen his 

claws as China’s leaders studied mili- 

tary strength.” 

Mr. Elegant can read and write both 
Chinese and Japanese. He is also fluent 
in English, and he does not spare the 
pen in portraying Chinese leaders’ 
weaknesses and strengths. “China,” he 
remarks of the beginnings of the Re- 
public, “was sucked into a_ political 
whirlpool. Every strutting general set 
himself up as a bush league emperor 
and fed his anemic ego on blood and 
gold.” 

The key to present Communist suc- 
cess in China he attributes to corruption 
in the Chiang regime and the land policy 
of the Reds. However, “Communism in 
China will, in the long run, either adjust 
its doctrines to the limited communism 
of the Chinese family system or perish.” 

—Howarp L. Hurwitz 


TOOLS. for 


TEACHERS 


HANDY MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES IN SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


U. N. General Assembly 


Nov. 7 in Senior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Provisional Rules of 
Procedure for the General Assembly, 
1950, free, United Nations, Dept. of 
Public Information, New York. The 
Will to Cooperate: A Discussion Guide 
on the General Assembly, 1950, 15¢, 
United Nations, Dept. of Public Infor- 
mation, New York. The General Assem- 
bly, 1949, 15¢, United Nations, Dept. 
of Public Information, New York. For 
additional sources of information, write: 
American Assn. for the United Nations, 
45 East 65 St., New York 21, N. Y.; 
United Nations, Dept. of Public Infor- 
mation, New York; Division of Public 
Information, Dept. of State, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

FILMS: Pattern for Peace—Charter 
of the United Nations, 15 minutes, sale 
or rent, British Information Services, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N. Y. Includes analysis of the work of 
the General Assembly. Defense of the 
Peace, 12 minutes, rent, United Na- 
tions, Film Division, 405 E. 42 St., New 
York 17, N. Y. Over-all organization and 
function of the various branches of the 
United Nations. 

FILMSTRIPS: Structure for Peace— 
How the United Nations Works, 78 
frames, free loan, United Nations, Film- 
strip Distribution Unit, 405 E. 42 St., 
New York 17, N. Y. Structure and func- 
tion of the five organs, including the 
General Assembly. 


Yugoslavia 
Nov. 14 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Aid to Yugoslavia—A 
Fact Sheet, Department of State Publi- 
cation 4030, European and British 
Commonwealth Series 16, 1950, free, 
Department of State, Office of Public 
Affairs, Washington, D. C. Yugoslavia— 
New Land in the Making, 1951, Yugo- 
slav Information Center, 36 Central 
Park South, New York 19, N. Y. 

BOOKS: The Native’s Return, by 
Louis Adamic, $2.75 (Harper, 1934). 
My Native Land, by Louis Adamic, 
$3.75, $1.40 text edition (Harper, 
1943). Behind the Curtain, by John 
Gunther, $3.00 (Harper, 1949). Tito’s 
Communism, by Josef Korbel, $4.00 
(Univ. of Denver Press, 1951). 

ARTICLES: “U. S. Averts Famine in 
Yugoslavia,” Business Week, Aug. 18, 
1951. “Tito Finds Communism Doesn’t 
Pay,” U. S. News, Aug. 3, 1951. “Atlan- 
tic Report on Yugoslavia,” Atlantic 
Monthly, May, 1951. “Dangerous Holli- 
day,” by J. Wechsberg, Holiday, July, 


1951. “Titoland Today,” by Irving Tal- 
madge, Senior Scholastic, Oct. 4, 1950. 

FILMS: Yugoslavia, 15 minutes, sale, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 1150 
Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. Contrasts 
life on small and large farms; the city 
of Belgrade. New Yugoslavia; Year 
Three of the Plan, 10 minutes, sale or 
rent, Yugoslav Information Center, 36 
Central Park South, New York 19, 
N. Y. Economic developments in “Five 
Year Plan.” Worker's Holiday, 10 min- 
utes, sale or rent, Yugoslav Information 
Center. Trip to the resorts of the coun- 
trv. Down the Dalmatian Coast, 10 min- 
utes, sale or rent, Yugoslav Information 
Center. Scenic travelogue. 


Germany 
Nov. 14 in World Week 

PAMPHLETS: Germany, Promise 
and Perils, by Sigmund Neumann 
(Headline Series No. 82), 1950, 35¢, 
Foreign Policy Association, 22 East 38 
St., New York 16, N. Y. Germany—An- 
other Nation Divided, Armed Forces 
Talk 343, 1950, 5¢, Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

BOOKS: Dear Fatherland, Rest 
Quietly, by M. Bourke-White, $3.00 
(Simon & Schuster, 1946). Germany 
and the Fight for Freedom, by Lucius 
Clay, $2.00 (Harvard Univ. Press, 
1950). Prowling Russia’s Forbidden 
Zone, by Werner Knop, $2.75 (Knopf, 
1949). 

ARTICLES: “And Now Germany,” 
Newsweek, Sept. 17, 1951. “Germany: 
Up from the Ashes,” by E. Hobbing, 
Time, Aug. 6, 1951. “Berlin, Island in a 
Soviet Sea,” by Frederick G. Vosburgh, 
National Geographic Magazine, Nov. 
1951. “Neo-nazism: A Cloud Like a 
Man’s Hand,” by D. Middleton, N. Y. 
Times Magazine, July 1, 1951. “Ger- 
many,” World Week, Nov. 1, 1950. 

FILMS: Battle of Peace, 19 minutes, 
free loan, Army Pictorial Service Divi- 
sion, Motion Picture Branch, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Methods of the U. S. Military 
Government in rebuilding and rehabili- 
tating German cities. Germany Today 
(1948), 16 minutes, apply for rates, 
RKO Radio Pictures, Inc., 1270 Avenue 
of the Americas, New York 20, N. Y. 
Life in postwar Germany. School in 
Cologne, 15 minutes, sale or rent, Brit- 
ish Information Services, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. Problems in 
rebuilding the educational system. 

FILMSTRIPS: Berlin Blockade, 61 
frames, New York Times, Office of Edu- 
cational Activities, 229 W. 43 St., New 
York 18, N. Y. 





